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Praise of God and Thanksgiving 


The Biblical Doctrine of Prayer (1) 


by OrtTo A. PIPER 


ADORATION 


1. Prayer and Adoration 


In modern Protestantism prayer is often interpreted as a dialogue be- 
tween father and child, based upon the assumption that man is on a 
par with God. No wonder that it becomes fully man-centered, that is, a 
means of acquiring peace of mind, and that adoration is no longer prac- 
ticed. Things are quite different in the Bible. There the praise of God is 
the constitutive factor of all prayer. 

Adoration is not a unique feature of biblical prayer. It is found 
throughout antiquity. But a study of ancient pagan prayers, as they 
are found, for example, in Ancient Near East Texts Relating to the Old 
Testament by J. B. Prichard (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1950) will show very soon “hat all those pagan prayers are man-centered. 
The gods are praised because man wants something from them. Again, 
things are quite different in the Bible. From the very beginning God 
occupies there the center of man’s religion. 

In what is probably the oldest Hebrew hymn of praise preserved to 
us, the “Song of Miriam” (Exod. 15:20), we meet already a religious 
mentality quite different from what we encounter in the rest of an- 
tiquity. “Sing to the Lord, for he has triumphed gloriously; the horse 
and the rider lc has thrown into the sea!” That this is not a form of 
disguised self-glorification on the part of the Israelites can be seen from 
the later enlarged form of the hymn in the so-called “Song of Moses” 
(Exod. 15: 1-18). While therein the praise of the mighty deed of Yahweh 
is combined with the expression of gratitude for what he has thereby 
done for Israel, no attempt is made to let Israel share in the honor or to 
explain the miraculous event as due to the goodness or the merits of the 
chosen people. On the contrary, the deliverance from Pharaoh’s oppres- 
sion is thereby described as an illustration of God’s free election (for 
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example “the people whom thou hast redeemed” vs. 13, or “thy people” 
vs. 16) and an indication that “the Lord will reign forever and ever” 
(vs. 18). 

Three features above all characterize the biblical praises. With the 
idea of the Creation, the God of the Bible is set in high relief over against 
everything here on earth or elsewhere in the universe. Furthermore his 
nature is described as revealing itself in a series of historical activities, 
and his praise is therefore based primarily upon his work in history. 
His manifestations in the realm of nature are therefore revelations of 
his glory as Creator. Finally God’s greatness is seen in the fact that 
through all his activities he is pursuing a goal that far transcends all 
existing conditions, and hence his greatness is not found so much in the 
relative superiority of his works as in the ultimate significance of his goal. 
All three features are already present in the Old Testament. It is obvious, 
however, that with the progress of revelation made under the New 
Covenant not only new historical evidences of the praiseworthiness of 
God have come to light, but also and above all that his goal comes 
gradually into sight, and thus to the followers of Christ a new stimulus 
is offered for the praise of God. 


2. The Function of Praise 


The biblical writers did not speculate on the nature of prayer and 
the praise of God. But despite the absence of theoretical speculation it 
is possible to make definite statements as to their function. It will be 
convenient to start from the terminology. It has often been noticed that 
the most frequently used verb bdrakh and the noun berakhd and their 
Greek equivalents eulogein and eulogia offer a difficult riddle to our 
modern mind. For we find side by side references to God “blessing” man, 
and to man “blessing” God. The same difficulty is encountered when we 
try to translate doxazein, which is so dear to the Fourth Evangelist, and 
which Jesus uses both in order to describe his “glorifying” the Father 
and the Father’s “glorifying” the Son. Obviously our language is not 
fit to express by the same word the two directions of activity expressed 
by barakh. 

When we speak of blessing or praising God we think of a purely sub- 
jective act of appreciation. But the berakhd is an act by means of which 
something valuable is transferred from one person to another. It is the 
divine activity, not the human one, from which the term derives its full 
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meaning. When God “blesses” a creature (for example, the sea-monsters, 
Gen. 1:22), some portion of his goodness enters into the latter; it receives 
a divine gift above and beyond its natural equipment. It is the same with 
the human benedictions; they are not just good wishes, an expression 
of a purely subjective sentiment, but rather the impartation of a “power” 
to another person. Hence the benediction, for example, which Jacob 
had obtained surreptitiously, cannot be taken away from him (Gen. 
27:1-41). In general, therefore, it can be said that bdrakh designates an 
act, by which the evaluation of another being is expressed by transmitting 
to him a highly precious gift, as a result of which the recipient partakes 
of the donor’s specific power of blessing. Thus the subjective activity of 
the author of the “blessing” is transformed into an objective reality in 
the recipient. Paul reminds, therefore, the recipients of the Epistle to 
the Ephesians that “God . . . has blessed us . . . with every spiritual bless- 
ing” (Eph. 1:3), that is, we “were sealed with the . . . Holy Spirit” 
(Eph. 1:13). 

In that same chapter, Paul emphasizes three times that the purpose of 
that divine blessing was “for the praise of his glory” (Eph. 1:6, 12, 14). 
This phrase elucidates the usage of the verbs bdrakh and eulogein with 
reference to man’s glorifying or blessing God. Paul does not hold that 
we were chosen that we should praise God. If this were true the question 
might rightly be asked: Is God a being who depends on man’s praise? 
The Pauline phrase rather means that God imparted his spiritual gifts to 
us in order that we should be the earthly evidence of his glory. God has 
not merely done something for us or in us, but we also have become 
partakers of his nature. As he has blessed us “in Jesus Christ” so we are 
now in Christ, and that fact brings forth the glory of God. This is effected 
by the promptings of Christ’s Spirit, which not only moves us to give 
verbal expression to the greatness and holiness of God, but also to 
surrender our lives to God “as instruments of righteousness” (Rom. 6: 
13), “for sanctification” (Rom. 6:19), or “as a living sacrifice” (Rom. 
12:1). We are enjoined to “glorify God in our bodies” (I Cor. 6:20), 
that is to say, our whole life here on earth is to be a praise of God. 

The praise of God, as the New Testament understands it, is not merely 
the expression of admiration for something wonderful. In admiration, 
we apply our own standard of evaluation to a given object. The praise 
of God presupposes that God has moved and overwhelmed us by the 
display of his majesty and holiness, and thus, that he himself has given 
us a new standard of values, as a result of which all the values which we 
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knew previously no less than our former standard of values, have lost 
their finality. The “glory” of God, his kabéd, doxa, is his “heaviness.” He 
makes himself felt as God in a manner- that both leaves no escape and 
manifests him as being essentially superior to all the creatures. Thus the 
recipient of such manifestation feels a compulsion to proclaim what he 
has experienced. As Jeremiah expresses it, “Lord . . . thou art stronger 
than I, and hast prevailed” (Jer. 20:7), or Paul, saying, “Necessity is 
laid upon me. Woe is unto me, if I do not preach the gospel!” (I Cor: 
9:16). 

It is in the act of praise that the glory of God comes to light and that 
the hidden God is revealed in his true nature. The spiritual insights which 
God grants to us are not an end in themselves, to be cherished by the 
individual as an enrichment of his soul. They are to be brought to the 
fore. We have not understood God’s purpose in revealing himself as long 
as we are not moved by our insights to praise him. This explains both 
why the praise of God is so central in biblical religion, and also why the 
mere admiration of God’s works falls short of what the Bible calls the 
“praise of God.” Rationalism started the former trend. Just as the lover 
of art makes his joy articulate by praising the work of art, so the believer 
was supposed to praise the harmony and perfection of the universe. There 
is much reason for praising nature and history, but just as, in the appre- 
ciation of art, we are interested in the works of art rather than in the 
artist, so in the admiration of nature or of the wisdom displayed in the 
course of history it is the universe or the “genius” of history rather than 
God that receives the praise. 

Another feature of the biblical praise of God is the idea that it must be 
an activity in which our personal self is engaged and which has to last as 
long as we live. What God does in manifesting his glory to us is not to be 
considered as having significance only for the moment in which we re- 
ceive it, or merely as an enrichment of one of our faculties, for example 
a help for the body in time of distress, or a new insight for our minds. 
It may come to us at a certain moment, but every divinely wrought event 
is an indication of God’s grace by which he enables us to have com- 
munion with him, that is to say, it is addressed to us as persons and 
concerns us in the totality of our life. Hence the psalmist reminds him- 
self: “Bless the Lord, O my soul, and all that is within me, bless his holy 
name” (Ps. 103:1; cf. also Ps. 111: 1, 138:1). The praising response must 
be one in which not only our esthetic faculty or our mind is engaged, but 
our very self. The everlasting significance of God’s approach to the be- 
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liever demands furthermore that the praise should be a permanent one; 
“I will bless the Lord at all times, His praise shall continually be in my 
mouth” (Ps. 34:1). This verse has often been misunderstood. Failing to 
notice that the poet is referring to the personal character of praise it has 
often been objected that life makes so many other demands on man that 
it is practically impossible continually to praise God and to sing hymns to 
his glory. But that is not what the psalmist has in mind. He rather re- 
minds himself that in all he does he is able to carry on with the awareness 
of what God’s gracious approach means to him. 

The praise of God, in other words, is an act of faith, and as such should 
come naturally to the believers. The fact that in so many psalms people 
are exhorted to praise God does not imply that the singing of hymns or 
the reciting of liturgical laudes is by itself the thing God demands of us. 
Rather we are thereby reminded how, under the pressure of the require- 
ments of daily life, we fail to give outward expression to what wants to 
come to light in our heart. The praise of God is a voluntary act, and 
therefore fills one with joy. 

Where the praise of God, as the Bible understands it, is absent, that 
is an indication of a dull or rebellious heart. The lack of spiritual com- 
prehension is deplored by Isaiah, “Have you not known? Have you not 
heard? Has it not been told you from the beginning? Have you not 
understood from the foundation of the earth?” (Isa. 40:21). The 
accumulation of these questions is meant to emphasize the incomprehensi- 
bility of the people’s lack of understanding of God’s glory. But spiritual 
dullness is not just a congenital incapacity. The psalmist reminds us that » 
it is possible for man to “forget all of God’s benefits” (Ps. 103:2), and 
Paul states unequivocally that it is possible to know God yet “not to 
glorify him nor thank him” (Rom. 1:21). In other words, the absence 
of praise of God is man’s fault; it is not due to the absence of evidences 
of God’s majesty. The lack is called forth by our overrating our own sig- 
nificance and that of earthly things, both those which we have and enjoy, 
and those which we lack and think we should have, and by our under- 
estimating the value of the divine gifts. 

The true significance of the praise of God is brought out in the rab- 
binical statement, “Men may not enjoy anything of this world without 
berakha” (b. Ber. 35°). The berakha is a human activity in which the 
divine gift is returned to God in a transformed way. As distinct from the 
things of this world which never cease to remain something different 
from ourselves, no matter how much we love them, the divine blessings 
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are acts by means of which God establishes in us communion with him- 
self. By blessing us, God calls forth in us the power to praise him. 
In turn, therefore, the believer’s praise of God is an act which is 
performed in the power of that divine blessing, and thus, by handing it 
back to God, we enter into a personal relationship with him. We act, 
thereby, no longer as earthly individuals but rather as members of his 
chosen people. Thus the circuit of God and man has been closed. God 
took the initiative; he imparted his gift to man. It is as one who has 
been thus transformed that man by his praise responds to the divine 
call. He hands back the divine gift to God in the form of human praise. 
Thereby full personal communion between the Creator and his creature 
is being established. This is true not only of the benediction of the meal, 
but of every kind of praise of God. The biblical view precludes both its 
interpretation as a meritorious work, because man in glorifying God only 
returns the gift to the giver, and the magic view, as though by the power 
of the benediction an earthly object obtained supernatural qualities. It 
is rather the person who glorifies God who is thereby changed. 


3. The Object of Praise 

Who is the God whom the people of the Bible glorify? William Law, 
for one, thought that the representations of the divine attributes were 
the most appropriate means of raising our hearts into lively acts of wor- 
ship and adoration, and that view was certainly shared by the Rev. 
Walther C. Smith, the author of “Immortal, invisible, God only wise.” 
But that is a far cry from the manner in which God is praised in the 
Bible. The “name” of God, which is called upon in biblical religion, is not 
an abstract concept of God. It designates, on the contrary, a most con- 
crete reality, a Being who has disclosed himself as a definite individual 
and thus enabled people to deal with him in a personal way. We can 
see from the various ascriptions found in the New Testament that the 
“name” of God, while it has a certain flexibility, is understood as the 
guarantee of God’s individual character and his approachability. God, 
as the use of the article (ho theos) in the New Testament indicates, is 
not a generic appellation but rather a personal name; and “Father,” 
“Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,” “Lord,” etc. are not aliases used to 
conceal his identity but rather accretions to his original name by means 
of which the relation to those to whom he has made his name known is 
characterized. Accordingly, it is not for his nature, his essence or at- 
tributes, that God is praised, but rather for his actions, and when, in the 
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biblical praises, mention is made of his holiness, his justice, his steadfast 
love, etc., it is always with his actions in mind that such attributes are 
glorified. 

The great, ever recurrent themes of Old Testament praises are the 
divine work of Creation, the Exodus, the Legislation on Mount Sinai, 
and later on, the Return from the Captivity. But it is not the miraculous 
or extraordinary character of these events as such by which the believers’ 
praise is elicited. That would be esthetic admiration. Nor is it the inciden- 
tal advantage which people derive from them, as is obvious in the prayers 
of ancient Egypt and Mesopotamia. Rather in those divine activities a 
personal interest is discerned which God takes in his people. Hence it is 
natural that personal pronouns should be used in the formula of praise. 
The writer of Ps. 105 enjoins the praise of God’s “wonderful works and 
miracles and judgment” to “his chosen ones” (vss. 5 f.). In his judg- 
ments he acts as “the Lord our God” (vs. 7). Similarly the work of 
Creation is for the author of Ps. 104 an occasion to “rejoice in the Lord” 
(vs. 34.). In his works the Lord manifests his love ; and thus the succession 
of works from the Creation on is a guarantee that his compassion or 
“steadfast love endures forever” (for example Ps. 106, 107). Hence he 
is praised as the “God of all comfort” (II Cor. 1:3-7), or the “God of 
patience and comfort” (Rom. 15:5), or the “God of peace” (Rom. 
15:33, II Thess. 3:16, Heb. 7:2). By the use of such terms it is evident 
that, for the people of the Bible, the works of God are significant not so 
much for their intrinsic value but rather as manifestations of the attitude 
which God has toward us. Thereby the strictly God-centered character 
of biblical religion becomes evident. God is worshipped because he has 
revealed himself as God to the believers, and not because the believer 
thinks it is good or useful for man to have religion. And while in their 
praises they enumerate the works of God, the biblical writers do not 
glorify these works for their intrinsic or practical value, but rather as 
evidences of the praiseworthiness of the God who performed them. 

Because in the Bible God is the only object of man’s praise, it is pos- 
sible for the believer without presumptuousness to emphasize the sig- 
nificance God’s works have for man. For by referring to himself as 
beneficiary of God’s works man indicates the reason why he praises God. 
In the “Song of Moses, and the Song of the Lamb,” “those who had con- 
quered the beast” recount the “great and wonderful deeds of Lord God 
the Almighty” (Rev. 15:2 f.). They make mention of themselves, though 
indirectly, by asking, “Who shall not fear and glorify thy name, O Lord?” 
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(15:4). The question implies that it is a natural thing for them to sing 
God’s praise. Thus, in referring to themselves, they do not glorify them- 
selves as being victors over the Beast, but rather stress the fact that God’s 
judgment has been revealed. This is in line with the psalmist’s request, 
“Not to us, O Lord, not to us, but to thy name give glory” (Ps. 115:1). 
That is to say, they are afraid lest people should ascribe to themselves 
successes in which they were but instrumental, and which God has 
wrought. 

The works of God in Creation and history are frequent themes in 
biblical praises, because they show the superiority of God. They reveal 
both the abundance of his gifts and his excellency. It would be a complete 
misunderstanding of the biblical prayers, if the many references to the 
manifold divine benefits were interpreted as symptoms of a greedy and 
acquisitive mind. Rather, they manifest a God who distributes out of an 
infinite and inexhaustible abundance. When, for example, the wor- 
shippers who sing Psalm 24 come to the Temple in Jerusalem, where 
Yahweh dwells, they realize that they are approaching the sanctuary 
of the God of the whole earth. “The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness 
thereof” (Ps. 24:1), showing forth the extensive vastness of his work. 
To this is added the praise of the Creator’s power. “He has founded it 
{the earth) upon the seas, . . . established it upon the rivers” (Ps. 24:2). 
That is to say, whereas man looks for a solid rock as the foundation upon 
which to build a house, God is capable of establishing the whole earth 
upon the shifting seas of the Primeval Ocean, or the Chaos. The Crea- 
tion story serves here as in other prayers as an evidence of the glory of 
God. This liturgical use makes it unlikely that in Gen., Chap. 1-2 the 
primeval events are reported merely as an aetiological myth designed to 
explain the origins of the universe. 

In addition to the abundance of God’s gifts it is their excellency that 
moves the believers to praise him. In his works he reveals his love, mercy, 
compassion, justice, and truthfulness, but above all his holiness. There 
seems to be a gradation from the “effects” of God to his holiness. For all 
the former ones certain analogies are found here on earth. Many biblical 
prayers indicate, however, that there is no real analogy, because God’s 
effects are not like man’s. Isaiah, for example, (63:8-14) extols the love 
of God by showing that it is a love which manifests itself as unmotivated 
election. It is love of the undeserving. Nevertheless, when the seraphim 
in Isaiah’s vision (Chap. 6) and so again the four liv: 2 creatures (Rev. 
4:8) adore God’s holiness, they praise that quality of God which the 
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Lord has all by himself. In the Trisagion the climax of divine praise has 
been reached as far as the Old Testament is concerned. The seraphim 
disclose the secret of created life, that is, that only God’s holiness is 
capable of imparting meaning to all that exists and lives. Thus Paul can 
rightly call God the “Father of Glory.” All that is outstanding in this 
world has received its excellency from God, and it is by his holiness that 
the true value of created things is to be measured. The incomparable 
character of God’s works is therefore frequently pointed out in the Old 
Testament, for example, “Who in the skies can be compared to the 
Lord? Who among the heavenly beings is like the Lord?” (Ps. 89:6), or 
“Who is like thee, majestic in holiness, terrible in glorious deeds, doing 
wonders?” (Exod. 15:11). 

Finally, the superiority of God comes out with increasing clarity in 
the fact that in all his doings God pursues a plan. The inferiority of the 
pagan religions manifests itself most conspicuously in the fact that their 
deities lack a comprehensive purpose. They are not truly persons, but 
merely personifications of natural phenomena. Hence they lack the 
intrinsic oneness which characterizes a person. Those deities are moved 
by changing circumstances or their own whims, except where they are 
described as impersonations of Necessity. Thus the biblical praise of 
God not only refers to the fact that in all he performs God does not act 
in an arbitrary or whimsical way, but also expresses the assurance that 
God’s final goal will be reached. God “has made all his works in wis- 
dom” (Ps. 104:24). 

The purposiveness of his activities can be seen most clearly in his 
making a Covenant with Abraham and keeping it throughout the ages 
(see, for example, the long enumeration of the evidences of God’s being 
mindful of his Covenant as given in Pss. 105 and 136). Time and again 
the plans of God are referred to as occasions for his praise, as in Isa. 
14:27, “For the Lord of hosts has purposed, and who will annul it?”, or 
Isa. 25:1, “O Lord... I will exalt thee .. . for thou hast done wonderful 
works, plans formed of old, faithful and sure.” In a similar way the New 
Testament praises God for the fact that in the redemptive work of Christ 
he brings his saving purpose to a conclusion. In the opening doxology 
of Ephesians, for example, Paul emphasizes that God “destined us to be 
his sons through Jesus Christ according to the purpose of his will” 
(Eph. 1:5). 

So sure are the people of the Bible of the consistency and the power 
of God that in their praise of God they do what no devotee of a pagan 
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religion would have ventured to do. God is praised in anticipation of 
the works he is planning to execute. Thus Deutero-Isaiah extols the 
power of God to his despondent fellow countrymen in expectation of 
the future liberation (Isa. 40:27, 31); and in the victory song of Rev. 
15 God is praised, because “all nations shall come and worship thee” (Rev. 
15:4). In a similar vein the doxology with which the Epistle to the 
Ephesians opens adoringly refers to God’s “plan for the fullness of time, 
to unite all things in him [Christ]” (Eph. 1:10). 

It is obvious that the goal of divine activity is more clearly known in 
proportion as in history God carries out his plan. Thus in the great dox- 
ology in Rom. 16:25-27, Paul jubilates that the mysterion, that is, the 
secret plan of God, is now disclosed. God’s work in Jesus Christ is there- 
fore praiseworthy above all other events. It is not surprising, therefore, 
to hear of a “new song” which “no one could learn except the 144,000 
who had been redeemed from the earth” (Rev. 14:3). Their hymn is 
paralleled by that of those “who had conquered the beast and its image 
and the number of its name” (Rev. 15:2), and who sing “the Song of 
Moses, and the Song of the Lamb.” (vs. 3). That is to say, they wor- 
ship the same God, whom Moses praised after the Crossing of the Red 
Sea (Exod. 15), yet they praise him in a new manner according to their 
new experience. 

Col. 1:15-20 and Eph. 1:3-14 are probably the most outstanding in- 
stances of the praise of God found in Paul’s letters. In both of them 
the glory of God is pointed out as manifesting itself in the work the Son 
performs in compliance with the Father’s will. Like Phil. 2:6-11, and 
the Apostle’s Creed, the enumeration of the stages of the work of Christ 
in I Tim. 3:16 is also a doxology. As the one who obediently carries out 
the Father’s purpose, Christ reveals the glory of the Father (Phil. 2:11). 

By addressing God as the “Father of Jesus Christ” (II Cor. 1:3, Eph. 
1:3, Col. 1:3, I Pet. 1:3) or the “God of our Lord Jesus Christ” (for 
example, Eph. 1:17) the New Testament writers express their convic- 
tion that in that capacity we have a special manifestation of God’s glory. 
Those appellations indicate not only that the relationship between God 
and Jesus was one of Father and Son—which would be a purely meta- 
physical statement—but also that through that relationship God’s glory 
has been manifested to us. Such a doxology is but the appropriation by 
the church of Jesus’ statement that “he who has seen me has seen the 
Father” (John 14:9), wherein the verb “to see” is not to be interpreted 
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in the Hellenistic sense as designating a mental vision but rather in the 
Old Testament sense as enjoying the personal protection and love of 
God. However, the formula “Father of our Lord Jesus Christ” does not 
by itself predicate God as dealing with us in a fatherly way, but rather 
denotes that through contact with Christ we have experienced God’s 
glory. This in turn means that those who believe in Christ have an 
experience of God yet unknown under the Old Covenant. What Paul 
mentions in detail in Eph. 1: 4-14, for example, is an explicit enumeration 
of the divine gifts the Christians have received by the fact that God is 
the Father of Jesus Christ. The same holds true of I Pet. 1: 3-9, which 
in its Greek text is a single sentence with s-veral relative clauses and thus 
a typical Hebrew doxology. The Revised Standard Version, in an attempt 
to break up the lengthy sentence into smaller units, has thereby wrongly 
transformed it into a theological statement of the ordo salutis. The writer 
wants to emphasize that it is God himself who has brought us to new 
life, and that the Resurrection is so important in our eyes because it serves 
God’s plan of redemption, hence both Regeneration and Resurrection 
are occasions for glorifying God. It should be mentioned in this connec- 
tion that the designation “God of our Lord Jesus Christ” does not denote 
God as worshipped by Jesus. Just as the analogous phrase “the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob” (Exod. 3:6, quoted in Mark 12:26 and 
parallels) designates the God who manifested his glory in the Patriarchs, 
so Paul’s appellation describes him as one who revealed his divine glory 
in Jesus Christ. Hence his praise must be one which derives its insights 
from what Christ does for us and in us (cf. II Cor. 4:6 “God’s light 
making known the glory of God as revealed in the face of Jesus Christ’’). 
To those who see God’s glory manifested in Jesus Christ, an entirely 
new aspect of human life is presented. 

The paradox of that divine plan had been realized for the first time 
by Deutero-Isaiah. Yet according to John, it was Jesus who not only 
fully comprehended that paradox, but also revealeu it to his disciples. 
His humiliation, suffering, and death were divinely willed means to 
glorify God (John 8:54; 12:23, 28; 13:3; 14:13; 15:8 etc.). Paul is 
particularly anxious to point out the excellency of the grace of God by 
which God sacrificed what was most precious for the redemption of sin- 
ners (for example, Eph. 1:7, cf. Rom. 5:5-8). Therein we behold the 
glory of God, that the life which man had willfully robbed of all meaning 
should, according to God’s plan, be transformed into the life of the 
Son of God. 
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But the work of Christ was not terminated with his earthly appearance. 
It is as the risen Lord that Jesus is worshipped, and as such he carries 
on his work by uniting us with himself, so that we live “in him.” Out of 
such experience Paul will pronounce a berakha of God, in which all the 
obstacles and difficulties by which his own missionary work is beset are 
interpreted as conducive to the praise of God (II Cor. 1:3-12). The 
suffering of Christ provides comfort for the suffering church because 
not only has the full extent of God’s love been revealed in the Lord’s 
Passion, but also does the risen Lord deal with us in a compassionate 
manner. The hardships and sufferings are not explained away by Paul 
as being trifles or mere illusions. Rather God is to be praised because, 
by demonstrating his saving purpose in Jesus’ own Passion, he offers us 
his consolation, showing us that by enduring our share of suffering we 
are in full personal fellowship with Christ. 


THANKSGIVING 
1. Praise and Thanksgiving 


Our English versions use the verbs “to thank” and “to render thanks” 
with relative frequency. We have to keep in mind, however, that the 
underlying Hebrew verb yadah (hi.) and the corresponding Greek verbs 
homologein and exhomologein do not originally denote an act of grati- 
tude, but rather the voluntary acknowledgment of a legitimate claim. 
Similarly eulogein and eucharistein correspond to the Hebrew bdarakh 
and express originally an act of praise. 

When we speak of giving thanks we start from our subjective condition. 
Certain things granted to us by another person prove to be useful or 
pleasant for us, and it is this subjective satisfaction which is expressed 
by our thanksgiving. The emphasis falls thus upon the value or sig- 
nificance the object has for us; the donor is given credit not so much 
for the act of giving or the quality of the giving but rather for the valuable 
object. Homologein, like the Hebrew yadah (hi.) implies the element 
of praise of God as due to him. He deserves full credit for the benefits 
he imparts, because he was under no obligation to act in such manner. 
Hence it is quite logical that Ps. 111 begins with the injunction “Praise 
the Lord!” The translation should continue: “I will acknowledge the 
generosity and the grace of God” rather than “I will give thanks to 
God.” Or, with increased emphasis placed upon the person of God, 
“T will acknowledge God as my Lord who imparts benefits to me.” 
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The difference between our understanding of thanksgiving and the 
biblical thodah can best be seen in the fact that the biblical “thanks- 
giving” does not consist in descriptions of the happiness the recipient 
of the benefits feels, or the advantages they have brought to him, but 
rather in an enumeration of the praiseworthy acts of God for which 
thanks is to be given. Their greatness and their marvelous character, on 
the one hand, and his liberality, love, and mercy on the other, are there- 
fore mentioned. Strictly speaking there is no difference, therefore, be- 
tween the praise of God and thanksgiving as far as the Bible is concerned. 
The former, as has been shown, always implies the recognition that the 
wondrous deeds of God are of highest significance for the individual. In 
turn, the only appropriate way to show our indebtedness to God is by 
extolling what he has done for us. Yadah (hi.) always implies the 
recognition that we have no right to expect benefits from God but rather 
that, as the free and sovereign Lord, he has deigned to impart them to 
us. The correctness of our view is confirmed by the use made of doxazein 
in the New Testament. Employed with reference to a divine gift, as for 
example in Matt. 9:8, “God who had given such authority to men,” or 


Rom. 15:8, “For God’s mercy,” the praise obviously implies the recog- 
nition of indebtedness. 


2. The Giver 


The biblical view of indebtedness entails that praise be given to the 
donor rather than that the recipient’s luck should be publicized. Hence 
Ps. 136, for example, adds to the enumeration of each of God’s deeds 
the refrain “his mercy endures forever” (similarly Ps. 118). It is but 
logical that the remembrance of God’s past benefits should lead to the 
praise of his mercy, love, and grace, and that the believers should marvel 
at “the wealth [or abundance] of his grace” (Eph. 1:7). With this 
centrality of God it is not surprising that the thanksgiving is not con- 
fined to the praying individual’s or his group’s experiences. Thus in Ps. 
136 the poet tells in great detail God’s works in Creation and in the 
history of Israel. In Ps. 111 it is the providence of God that is gratefully 
praised. There are probably two reasons by which this peculiarity is to 
be explained. The individual realizes, first of all, that all the good works 
of God are, as it were, present in this world; they continue to spread 
goodness long after they have happened. Furthermore the significance 
of the benefits the individual has received will appear in the right per- 
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spective only when the gifts are not seen and evaluated by themselves but 
rather as expressions of God’s gracious and generous will which was 
manifested in those great events of the past. Thus Paul can say that God 
“has blessed us with every spiritual blessing” (Eph. 1:3). The individual 
Christian who reads that letter can hardly claim that he personally re- 
ceived every spiritual gift God has at his disposal. But in addition to the 
specific charisma he has received, he profits indirectly from all the others 
God has distributed among his people. 

Thus the individual knows that God is not stingy. He is to be praised 
as one who keeps nothing good for himself; everything has he imparted 
to the children of men. Hence an unbelievable privilege has been granted 
to us. Human existence has been expanded far beyond all human ex- 
pectation and imagination. But such consideration does not lead Paul to 
an exaggerated humanism, as though man by himself were capable of 
growing beyond himself. Rather God is to be praised because by filling 
us so richly with his Spirit he made us to become the “historical evidence 
(epainos) of his glorious grace” (Eph. 1:6). 

With all the emphasis placed upon God as the giver it is not surprising 
to find frequently in the Bible expressions of gratitude for things that 
still belong to the future. In their distress the believers can already 
praise God for what they firmly believe he will grant them. In Ps. 85, for 
instance, the prayer begins with a grateful remembrance of what God 
has done for his people in tle past (vss. 1-3). The second strophe (vss. 
4-7) reminds God of the present misery of his people. It ends confidently 
with the assurance that God “will speak peace to his people” (vs. 8) and 
that he “will give what is good” (vs. 12). Such anticipations rest upon 
the assurances that God’s love never changes. The love with which he has 
loved us once will go on through the ages. Thus Jesus can praise the 
Father that he has “hidden these things from the wise and understanding 
and revealed them to babes” (Matt. 11:25). Speaking in such general 
terms, Jesus can hardly refer to the scanty experience of his ministry 
only. Rather by looking toward the God who has manifested himself in 
his ministry he can be confident that things will move in the same way 
throughout the future course of the Kingdom. 

Similarly the belief in the saving purpose of God makes people bold 
to thank God for the completion of his work, when he has just started 
it; that he has already blessed us with every spiritual blessing (Eph. 1:3) 
though we are beginners in the faith; or that he has given complete 
victory when the battle just opened. The praise of the twenty-four elders 
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(Rev. 11:17 f.) is sung at the moment when the woman is about to give 
birth to her child. While the ferocious dragon is ready to devour the 
child, the Elders extol God already for the judgment of the Gentiles, 
and the reward of the faithful. 


3. The Gifts of God 


The fact that in the biblical thanksgiving the donor rather than the 
gift is central does not indicate otherworldliness and lack of interest in 
earthly matters on the part of the believer. Many of the biblical ex- 
pressions refer to very concrete situations: the passing of the Red Sea, 
Deborah’s victories, the birth of the Baptist and of Jesus, the faith of the 
Christians converted by Paul and the development of the spiritual life 
in the churches, etc. But the Magnificat (Luke 1:46-55) and the 
Benedictus (Luke 1:58-79) are very instructive instances of what God- 
centered thanksgiving is like. The Magnificat opens with an expression of 
humble gratitude for the divine condescension shown to Mary. Yet her 
faith manifests itself in the absence of selfishness. Having mentioned 
what God has granted to herself she turns to the great and wondrous 
things God is doing for his people, thereby implying that she was chosen 
to give birth to the Messiah because she was a member of God’s chosen 
people. She has no merit in it and deserves no credit for giving birth to 
God’s Anointed One. Similarly Zachariah does not confine his thanks 
to the fact that God had fulfilled his life-long desire to have an heir of 
his name. Rather he effaces himself before the gift. The child is seen in 
the light of God’s prophecy, and thus God’s saving work in Holy History 
is to be praised (Luke 1:70-75). 

In these thanksgivings the biblical appreciation of things and people 
differs essentially from all other evaluations, no matter whether they are 
idealistic or naturalistic, “objective” or utilitarian. The true value of 
all things and events is determined by their relation to the saving pur- 
pose of God. Inasmuch as by means of a genuine thanksgiving we 
dedicate them to that goal they are good and valuable, no matter how 
insignificant they may appear to others; and in turn the things of highest 
esthetic or practical value are not only worthless, but also dangerous, if 
we fail by an act of praise to relate them to God’s purpose (I Tim. 4:4 f.). 
It is obvious that Paul does not hold that the speaking of a prayer 
formula will by itself effect such a transformation, though he would 
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hardly have objected to such regular prayers as grace before meals. Yet, 
unless we have a clear vision of God, and by faith select the things for 
an end that is in accordance with God’s ultimate goal, they remain 
worldly things which endanger us spiritually. Psalms of thanksgiving 
such as Psalms 111 and 138, or the prayers in Luke 1 are models of 
true thanksgiving. When we recall the whole work of God we are able 
also to appraise correctly the value and function of the things which 
happen to us. 
Keeping this in mind our eyes will be opened to the many evidences 
of God’s grace. We are by nature so dull that usually we take it for 
granted that God should provide everything needed for our salvation 
no less than for the preservation of our life. The psalms quite particularly 
remind us, however, of how wonderful and incomprehensible our election 
and God’s redemptive work are. Hence, the biblical thanksgiving is not 
confined to the good days. When all our desires seem to be denied, and 
when all our hopes fail us, we shall be able still to discover the marvel 
of that steadfast love which endures forever. Rom. 8: 28-39 is a wonder- 
ful sample of how the Spirit intercedes within us. In a situation fraught 
with greatest dangers Paul is enabled to praise that love of God in Jesus 
Christ which renders us more than conquerors. Or take Ps. 84, reminding 
the sorrowful heart of the privilege of having a place of spiritual com- 
munion and rest; of being able to sing God’s praise (vss. 1-4), of the 
inner satisfaction and the peace of mind those receive who trust in God 
(vss. 9-11). We are naturally inclined to “forget God’s benefits” (Ps. 
103:2), and thus we need the Bible constantly in order to be reminded 
of the abundance of his gifts. The Bible not only reminds us that all the 
things we need for our “daily bread” come from God, but also that God 
so loved the world that he gave us what is most precious to him, his Son. 
The exceedingly high value of that gift lies in the fact that through him 
we have the forgiveness of sins. Thereby we are enabled to live in the 
Messianic age, and the Holy Spirit is at work in our hearts. The New 
Testament writers adopt the right perspective when their gratitude is 
expressed in the first place for these privileges. We can learn from them 
how to see both the amenities of this life, and our misfortunes and suffer- 
ings in the right perspective; as things which measured by the “spiritual 
blessings in heavenly places” (Eph. 1:3) have but a provisional sig- 
nificance (II Cor. 2:14-16, Phil. 3:7-8). 
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4. The Act of Thanksgiving 


By combining thanksgiving with the praise of God, the Bible teaches 
us genuine gratitude. The believer should not only realize that God’s 
gifts exceed all his expectations and deserts, but he is also reminded of 
the many evidences of God’s love which thus far he has simply ignored 
and neylected. The importance of the superlative expressions of gratitude 
used in many of the Psalms is not to be explained away as characteristic 
of the Oriental’s love for exaggeration. When in Ps. 92, for example, the 
poet reminds the congregation that God deserves to be praised all day 
long (vs. 2), and praises him because “thou hast exalted my horn like 
that of the wild ox; thou hast poured over me fresh oil” (vs. 9), and 
asserts that “the righteous flourish like the palm tree, and grow like a 
cedar in Lebanon” (vs. 11), he does not talk in a fantastical way, but 
rather gives expression to an experience of his and all believers’ life. 
He marvels how, in a world of hostility and iniquity, a decent person 
not only can get along but is even able to prosper, and he therefore praises 
God, realizing that it is the Lord’s power that is manifested therein. 

The prayers of the Apocalypse make plain, furthermore, that more 
than any other creature, man has every reason to combine thanksgiving 
with his praise. The four living creatures and the twenty-four Elders 
express in their worship the glory of the Lord in his nature (Rev. 4:8) 
and in the Creation (Rev. 4:11). But when they present the prayers 
of the saints before God (Rev. 5:9) they sing a new song, a song of 
thanksgiving, “for thou wast slain and by thy blood didst ransom men 
for God . . . and hast made them a kingdom and priests to our God” 
(Rev. 5:9 f.). The latter prayer is particularly remarkable because it 
shows how in the sublimest types of thanksgiving found in the Bible the 
praise of God does not extol the divine gifts but rather underscores the 
believer’s privilege to witness a manifestation of the divine glory. In a 
similar way, in Matt 11:25 f., Jesus does not express gratitude for gifts 
received of God but rather for the privilege of being the instrument 
through which God has revealed his gracious will to the babes rather 
than to the wise people. In like manner the aged Simeon praises God in 
grateful recognition of the privilege of being able to see the advent of 
the Messianic reign (Luke 2:28-32); the multitudes on Palm Sunday 
shout their thanks to God for the arrival of the “Coming One” and of 
David’s Kingdom (Mark 11:9). It is for the same reason that in times 
of adversity Israel found comfort in remembering the benefits God had - 
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bestowed upon the Fathers. Being able gratefully to recall what God 
had done to them, and to behold God’s works in the past was in itself a 
privilege highly to be cherished, even though the conditions in which one 
lived might be miserable and hardly bearable. 

In such thanksgiving the believers reveal their full understanding of 
God’s redemptive will. God takes a personal interest in our lives, and 
thus indicates the high price he sets on us. Yet we do not therefore live 
for our own sake. The meaning of our life consists in the fact that we 
were made sons ets auton (Eph. 1:5), that is, for God’s sake. Unlike 
Prometheus and every sinful man who desires to be independent of God, 
the believer subordinates his life to God’s will and plan. Thus under- 
stood, divine election is not a device by which man elates himself but 
rather the supreme reason for man’s humility. In this spirit the twenty- 
four Elders, though representing the reign of God’s chosen people, do not 
boast of their position, but rather thank God “for rewarding thy servants, 
the prophets and saints, and those who fear thy name, both small and 
great” (Rev. 11:18). Though they were instrumental in bringing about 
the triumph of faith they rather give thanks to God that in a world of 
injustice he metes out justice; that in a world of destruction and dis- 
integration he has begun to reign. That is to say, they do not look at 
the universe and its fate from the angle of their personal interests, but 
rather contemplate it as it appears in the light of God’s will. We may 
find it difficult in our own spiritual life to reach such heights of reverence 
and love of God. But the Holy Spirit within us and the written Word 
of God clearly tell us in what direction to move. 

The prayer of thanksgiving is the test of our faith. In it we make 
manifest whether or not we acknowledge God as the giver of all things; 
by it we show whether or not we place the spiritual benefits which Christ 
offers to us infinitely high above all earthly things; and in its light it be- 
comes evident whether or not we believe that, being one with our Lord, 
we are able to triumph over all evils. 
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Petition and Intercession 
The Biblical Doctrine of Prayer (2) 


by FLoyp V. Fitson 


Tue books of the Bible were written by men of deep faith. It therefore 
is not surprising that they contain so many prayers, with so much of 
petition and intercession. 

To be sure, a few of the books contain no prayers, or have little or 
no teaching on prayer. Leviticus is concerned with rules for ritual and 
worship. Deuteronomy concentrates on hortatory sermons and legal 
summaries. Joshua is a book of action. Esther tells a story of vindication 
of the Jews. Proverbs is a collection of wisdom sayings about how to 
live. The Song of Solomon deals with human love. Some of the prophets, 
notably Ezekiel, concentrate on the word of God to prophet and people, 
and so contain few expressions of prayer and worship; Isaiah and Jere- 
miah are the prophetic books which break into prayer most often. In the 
New Testament, Titus, I and II Peter, and Jude yield the least material. 

On the whole, however, the note of petition and intercession runs 
through the entire Bible. It is found in books of all types. And of course 
the Psalms offer a wealth of prayers for self and others. 


Prayers of Petition 


Real prayer assumes not only that God exists, but also that he can and 
does hear and answer the prayers of his people. The biblical writers never 
doubt the existence of God; they rarely question his active Lordship, 
and then in no radical way. Moreover, real prayer expresses the con- 
viction that only in God is the source of the help that man needs. He 
knows that he himself cannot meet his own life problems, and his human 
comrades cannot give him adequate help. So he turns to God, “for vain 
is the help of man!” (Ps. 60:11)! 

This need of prayer and divine help appears not only in the great men 
of the Old and New Testaments, such as Moses and Paul, but even in 
Jesus. No high Christology can obscure the fact that in the Gospels Jesus 





1. The biblical quotations in this article are from the Revised Standard Version. 
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really prays. “In the morning, a great while before day, he rose and went 
out to a lonely place, and there he prayed” (Mark 1:35). On one oc- 
casion “he went out into the hills to pray; and all night he continued in 
prayer to God” (Luke 6:12). His Gethsemane prayer (Mark 14:35) 
reminds us how true is the statement of Heb. 5:7 that “in the days of his 
flesh, Jesus offered up prayers and supplications, with loud cries and 
tears, to him who was able to save him from death, and he was heard 
for his godly fear.” Jesus prayed for himself as well as for others. 

So it is to be expected that man will be told to pray about all his needs: 
“In everything by prayer and supplication with thanksgiving let your 
requests be made known to God” (Phil. 4:6). With the command goes 
the promise of the answer: “Ask, and it will be given you; seek, and you 
will find; knock, and it will be opened to you” (Matt. 7:7). Sometimes 
“you do not have, because you do not ask” (Jas. 4:2). But let a man 
start to pray and God hears him: “Before they call I will answer, while 
they are yet speaking { will hear” (Isa. 65:24). In figurative language 
Jesus assures his hea1 °s that even great requests will be granted (Mark 
11:23). 

The experience of faith is that God does answer: “The Lord hears 
when I call to him” (Ps. 4:3). “O Lord my God, I cried to thee for 
help, and thou hast healed me” (Ps. 30:2). It does not surprise us that 
Jesus was heard when he prayed (Heb. 5:7), but the Bible is equally 
clear that many others were likewise heard, as, for example, Paul, who 
was not content to pray for himself during the storm at sea, but prayed 
for the safety of his shipmates, and was promised that they would all 
be saved (Acts 27:24). 

Yet this is not the whole truth. There are dramatic refusals of earnest 
prayers. Abraham prays for a favored position for Ishmael (Gen. 17: 
18); Paul asks Christ three times to remove his “thorn in the flesh” 
(II Cor. 12:7); Jesus likewise prays three times: “remove this cup” 
of suffering and death “from me” (Mark 14:36). None of these specific 
requests is granted, but because true prayer asks with the spoken or 
unspoken addition: “yet not what I will, but what thou wilt” (Mark 
14:36), each prayer is answered. Ishmael is given another blessing; 
Paul learns that “my grace is sufficient for you, for my power is made 
perfect in weakness” (II Cor. 12:9) ; Jesus receives strength to face his 
captors, judges, and executioners. 

But this is not the usual problem. Man’s frequent complaint is not 
that God in his wisdom has given another blessing in place of the one 
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requested. It is rather that God is so slow to answer, or even seems un- 
willing to answer at all. “How long, O Lord, wilt thou look on” like an 
uninterested bystander while your people suffer (Ps. 35:17). The martyrs 
under the altar in Rev. 6:10 raise the same impatient cry: “How long 
before thou wilt judge and avenge?” The question even arises whether 
God will ever do anything: “O God, why dost thou cast us off forever?” 
(Ps. 74:1) “Has God forgotten to be gracious?” (Ps. 77:9) But 
usually it is believed that “the Lord will not cast off for ever” (Lam. 
3:31), and the cry is for God to act “speedily.” He has delayed too long 
already ; his ill-treated people want him to act at once, “for we have had 
more than enough of contempt” (Ps. 123:3). In all of these impatient 
outbursts there is the conviction that God is the one adequate source of 
help, and that even if man cannot understand his ways, he surely will 
help. In ways that seem shocking to us today, the Bible makes a place 
for frank expression of perplexed complaint. 

Job is perhaps the best illustration of this attitude. Here is a man who 
wants to worship and serve God. But he does not understand what has 
happened to him, and he will not cover up his perplexity and anguish 
with pious words. He will not give up his faith, but he stubbornly wants 
to know why this is happening to him. One need not go all the way with 
Tennyson’s assertion that “there lives more faith in honest doubt, be- 
lieve me, than in half the creeds.” But the Bible certainly makes a place 
for sincere questions; it recognizes the right of a man to ask “Why?” 
A man may not be given a full answer to every question, but he is not 
required to stop thinking or to stop asking for light and action. 

In fact, persistence in prayer is taught and illustrated in the Bible. Of 
course, prayer can ask for wrong things (Jas. 4:3), or the prayer may 
be answered in a way man does not expect (II Cor. 12:8 f.). Yet “im- 
portunity” (Luke 11:8) and “continual coming” (Luke 18:5) have 
their place. This does not mean to “heap up empty phrases” (Matt. 
6:7), but to express a deep and persistent prayer for one’s needs. 

All that man asks must be in accord with the will of God. This is the 
basic test of man’s petitions. True prayer puts life gratefully and reverently 
at the disposal of God. It wants God’s will to rule. “Thy kingdom come, 
thy will be done, on earth as it is in heaven” (Matt. 6:10). In the Lord’s 
Prayer, Jesus puts this petition ahead of personal requests. Man may 
cry “out of the depths” (Ps. 130:1) with intense agony and deep desire 
but if the prayer is real, it says, “not what I will, but what thou wilt” 
(Mark 14:36). Related to this is the Johannine prayer, “Glorify thy 
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name” (John 12:28). There are things that man receives only if he 
prays, but they are given only if they accord with what God himself wills. 
This is part of what it means to pray in the name of Christ (John 14: 
13 f.). This phrase no doubt includes an appeal to the bond with Christ, 
and so asks for benefits that come only because Christ is favorable; but 
it also means that we ask in the spirit of Christ and in harmony with his 
will and purpose. 

There are other conditions that prayer must fulfill, Man must pray 
in faith. “Whoever would draw near to God must believe that he 
exists and that he rewards those who seek him” (Heb. 11:6). The 
Epistle of James, noted for its stress upon works, also stresses the 
need of faith in prayer. “If any of you lacks wisdom, let him ask God 
who gives to all men generously and without reproaching, and it will 
be given him. But let him ask in faith, with no doubting, for he who 
doubts . . . must not suppose that a double-minded man, unstable in all 
his ways, will receive anything from the Lord” (Jas. 1:5-8). 

Genuine prayer must avoid narrow self-interest. Natural request for 
one’s essential needs is encouraged (Matt. 6:11), but prayers prompted 
by desire to get something and “spend it on vour passions” (Jas. 4:3) 
go unanswered. 

Willingness to forgive others is required. We are to ask forgiveness: 
“Forgive us our debts” (Matt. 6:12), but we are to add: “as we also 
have forgiven our debtors.” For “if you do not forgive men their 
trespasses, neither will your Father forgive your trespasses” (Matt. 6:15). 
So “whenever you stand praying, forgive, if you have anything against 
any one; so that your Father also who is in heaven may forgive you 
your trespasses” (Mark 11:25). The example of Jesus, “Father, forgive 
them; for they know not what they do” (Luke 23:34), echoed by 
Stephen, “Lord, do not hold this sin against them” (Acts 7:60), is to 
be the regular practice of Christians; to be open to forgiveness, “forgive 
your brother from your heart” (Matt. 18:35). 

Obedience in life is another condition of effective prayer. This is a 
note which sounds in the prophets. “Even though you make many 
prayers, I will not listen; your hands are full of blood” (Isa. 1:15). Those 
“who devour widow’s houses and for a pretense make long prayers... 
will receive the greater condemnation” (Mark 12:40). To say “Lord, 
Lord” is not enough; one must do “the will of my Father who is in 
heaven” (Matt. 7:21). 
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What does the Bible teach about the manner and spirit of prayer? 
Some essential parts of the reply to this question have already been given. 
It must be reverent, trustful, frank, earnest, urgent, persistent, obedient, 
with a kindness in it that reflects God’s own free grace. What else? 

We need not take as authoritative some primitive ways of seeking to 
learn God’s will and win his favor. We read that lots were cast to find 
the right person (I Sam. 10:20 f.). Urim and Thummin were used by 
Saul to find a guilty party (I Sam. 14:41), and David “inquired of the 
Lord” by using “the ephod” (I Sam. 30:7 f.). Saul even consulted a 
medium (I Sam. 28:7 ff.), and Ahaziah, king of Israel, sent to “inquire 
of Baalzebub, the god of Ekron, whether I shall recover from this sick- 
ness” (II Kings 1:2). These and other primitive methods of seeking to 
learn God’s will, such as Gideon’s insistence on special signs before he 
will act (Judges 6:37, 39), have long since been left behind. 

There is also something lacking in the prayer or vow of Jacob, who 
promises that if things go well with him he will have the Lord as his God 
(Gen. 28:20-22). This sounds too much like making a good business 
deal with God; there is no room for taking up the cross in such a view. 
The depth has gone out of petition if man starts to dicker with his Lord. 

Moreover, few indeed are those who can find the whole spirit of prayer 
in Ps. 7:8: “Judge me, O Lord, according to my righteousness and ac- 
cording to the integrity that is in me.” Nor can they be content to repeat 
Hezekiah’s words: “Remember now, O Lord, I beseech thee, how I have 
walked before thee in faithfulness and with a whole heart, and have 
done what is good in thy sight” (Isa. 38:3). They will be chary of using 
Nehemiah’s confident words, “Remember this also in my favor, O my 
God,” unless they are careful to put the emphasis on the following words, 
“and spare me according to the greatness of thy steadfast love” (Neh. 
13:22). 

The prevailing biblical note is the note of dependence, of failure, of 
the need of God’s grace and sympathetic help. In many passages, and 
particularly in the Psalms, there is a spiritually dangerous awareness that 
those who pray to and serve God are on the right side, and are doing the 
right thing in standing for God. This awareness can lead to deadly pride. 
Fortunately it is held under the centrol of a sense of human weakness 
and failure. This sense of need is strong in the Bible, and many prayers 
have the tone of Peter, who after his denial of Jesus pleads for under- 
standing and for recognition of a loyalty that is imperfect but still is 
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there for sympathetic eyes to see: “Lord, you know everything: you 
know that I love you” (John 21:17). 

Thus the note of reverent humility emerges as essential to true prayer. 
The repentant publican of Jesus’ parable knows that both as a creature 
and as a sinner he stands in need before God and depends on God’s 
goodness (Luke 18:9-14). In petition especially this attitude is basic 
and indispensable. 

Such prayer must live in the atmosphere of gratitude. We modern 
Christians are usually thankful for the good and pleasant things of life; 
indeed, it is biblical that we should be. But the full range of biblical grati- 
tude comes out only when we put together two injunctions of Paul; first, 
“pray constantly,’ and second, “give thanks in all circumstances” 
(I Thess. 5:17 f.). 

Prayer in the Bible occurs in both public and private situations. The 
temple, and later the synagogue, provided for public prayer and for 
prayer in public places. Jesus himself is said by Mark to have thought 
of the temple with respect and loyalty as a “house of prayer for all the 
nations” (Mark 11:17). Peter and John went “up to the temple at 
the hour of prayer” (Acts 3:1). Jesus taught his disciples a prayer that 
was to be prayed together; it can never be prayed by one person unless 
he is united in imagination and friendship with his fellow-believers. Yet 
ostentatious parade in prayer, Jesus pointed out, is spiritually ruinous 
(Matt. 6:5). Unless fellowship calls for public prayer, man’s praying 
is to be secret, and perhaps the best test of the sincerity of public prayer 
is whether the person who practices it also prays when he is alone with 
God. If not, public prayer is not asking God for blessings, but asking men 
for praise and credit. 

Now that the Bible has been completed, the gospel preached, and 
Christian faith has provided the framework of prayer, it is clear that 
our prayer will be “in the name of Christ” (cf. John 14:13 f.). This is 
‘no magical formula. It is, as has already been suggested, a most demand- 
ing condition of prayer, for it commits the one v0 prays to obedience 
and loyalty. But it also recalls what God has done 1: Christ, and it makes 
its requests with an appeal to the grace of God already shown in Christ. 
A Christian can pray only in this Christ-related situation, and on the 
basis that Christ alone has provided. Regardless of what words he uses, 
he makes his requests always and only “in the name of Christ.” 

For what things does the Bible indicate men may pray? In general, 
man may and should bring all his problems and needs to God in prayer. 
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No matter how active man is, no matter how much he is aware of the 
need of obedience, he knows that his life is in God’s hands, and that he 
may speak freely to God about every need and problem. 

It is striking how often biblical prayers appeal to God for deliverance, 
vindication, and protection. The faith of these men was not the fashion- 
able and popular thing in those days. Foreign oppression, false prophets 
who outnumbered the true prophets, hostility from the selfish and self- 
seeking people of the day, persecution of God’s leaders in both the Old 
Testament and in the New—the strain these trials put on the faith and 
loyalty of loyal servants of Israel and the church is only too plain. They 
had no easy formula to “win friends and influence people.” There is 
more here than psychopathic self-pity; much history and great suffering 
lie back of these biblical prayers. The faithful no doubt had their faults, 
and they often confess them. But they also knew that in God’s world 
they might look for some evidence of God’s power to effect his will and 
vindicate his people. It certainly is dangerous for God’s people to identify 
themselves with God’s cause, but on the other hand it would be fatal for 
them to forget that there is a difference between right and wrong, and 
that life lived for God has a different issue, a better issue, than selfish 
and evil living. So we may ask God to deliver us and vindicate us—and 
pray also that we may avoid self-righteous complacency. This is walking 
on a razor-edge, but there is no other way for faith to walk. It cannot 
give up faith in God or in his moral purpose and power; it cannot accept 
“truth forever on the scaffold, wrong forever on the throne” as the last 
word. Where evil has seized control, faith can pray for deliverance and 
vindication; it can ask God to “have regard for thy covenant” (Ps. 74: 
20) and “judge the earth” (Ps. 82:8). 

The physical needs of man are a proper subject of prayer. In the 
ancient nature festivals there was a recognition that “all things come 
from thee” (I Chron. 29:14), so that thanks for God’s gifts and prayer 
that he will continue to give them have an important place. Both the 
people of Israel, whose life was based so largely on grazing and agricul- 
ture, and the early Christians, who still lived in an essentially agricultural 
economy, were thereby helped to remember their dependence on God 
and his gifts through nature. The prayer for daily bread in the Lord’s 
Prayer (Matt. 6:11) sums up concisely this aspect of prayer. Whether 
the Greek word translated “daily” means “for this day,” “for tomorrow,” 
or “essential” is of little interest here; the prayer asks for the immediate 
necessities of physical life. 
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Men pray in the Bible that their worship may be acceptable and 
sincere, that God will guard their mouth and words (Ps. 19:14), that 
he will teach men hi; says (Ps. 25:4), that he will give wisdom (Ps. 
90:12), that he will give an understaiiding mind (I Kings 3:9), that he 
will create in man a clean heart and renew a right spirit in him (Ps. 51: 
10), that he will know man to his innermost self and yet save him: 
“Search me, O God, and know my heart! Try me and know my 
thoughts! And see if there be any wicked way in me, and lead me in 
the way everlasting!” (Ps. 139: 23 f.) 

The prayer for forgiveness recurs often. Before God no man can hide, 
and no concealment of sin can succeed; man can only confess and ask 
for pardon. But this prayer will be answered if sincere: “let the wicked 
forsake his way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts; let him return to 
the Lord, that he may have mercy on him, and to our God, for he will 
abundantly pardon” (Isa. 55:7). An overarching prayer is that God 
will show his steadfast love, faithfully and graciously giving man the 
leading and help he needs. Because life is a conflict and sin “clings so 
closely” (Heb. 12:1) and threatens so constantly, one prayer is that 
God will not let man be tried beyond his strength. Paul indeed says that 
God does not permit this (I Cor. 10:13), but it is a natural prayer that 
the testing and tempting experiences of life may not be too severe ( Matt. 
6:13). Jesus urged his disciples to pray this prayer not only by teaching 
them the Lord’s Prayer, but also by specific teaching on the last night 
of his life: “Watch and pray that you may not enter into temptation; the 
spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak” (Matt. 26:41). 

Another prayer, to be used in God’s work, is not frequent, but it is 
important. Jeremiah shrank from the call to speak for God; but Isaiah 
said, “Here I am! Send me” (Isa. 6:8). Paul is reported to have said, 
“What shall I do, Lord?” (Acts 22:10) It is only those who have 
answered God’s call for workers who can rightly pray “the Lord of the 
‘harvest to send out laborers into his harvest” (Matt. 9:38). The work 
and the will of God is to be a constant concern in prayer. 

Repeatedly in discussing petition we have slipped over into inter- 
cession. It could not be otherwise. Even the prayers that seem most 
personal, including the “I” prayers in the Psalms, are offered in the 
fellowship of God’s people and with a sense of oneness with them. We 
do right and follow the biblical leading when we bring to God every 
need and problem of our lives, but the same leading will continually 
carry us forward to explicit and specific intercession. 
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Intercessory Prayer 


The theme of intercession runs throughout the Bible. It is taken for 
granted that intercession is effective. In Jas. 5:16, in connection with 
a reminder to “pray for one another,” it is added, “The prayer of a 
righteous man has great power in its effects.” God’s people rightly pray 
not only for their own needs but also for the needs of others. In one 
striking passage Samuel even considers it a sin to fail to pray for those 
with whom one is bound in the ties of common faith: “Far be it from 
mie that I should sin against the Lord by ceasing to pray for you” 
(I Sam. 12:23). 

Thus the continual occurrence of intercessory prayers in the Bible is 
not surprising. Abraham prays not only for Ishmael (Gen. 17:18) but 
especially and in a moving way for Sodom (Gen. 18:22-33). Moses 
intercedes repeatedly for Israel (Exod. 32:11 ff., Num. 14:13 ff.). Jesus 
prays not only for his friend Peter but even for his enemies (Luke 22:32, 
23:34). Typical of the habitual practice of Paul is his assurance to the 
Colossians that “we have not ceased to pray for you” (Col. 1:9), and he 
often asks his readers to unite in earnest prayer for him and his work 
(Rom. 15:30, Col. 4:3, II Thess. 3:1). It is not surprising that his 
helper Epaphris is “always remembering” his fellow-Colossians “ear- 
nestly in his prayers” (Col. 4:12). 

It is implied in all such prayer that God is concerned for his people, 
and is ready to hear and answer their requests for one another. This 
comes out in an explicit way in the farewell discourses of the Fourth 
Gospel. Jesus first says that “I will pray the Father, and he will give 
you another Counselor” (John 14:16). From this, one might think that 
God is moved to act only by the prior concern of Jesus for his followers. 
But in a typically Johannine way this point is stated in another form a 
little later: “in that day you will ask in my name; and I do not say to 
you that I shall pray the Father for you; for the Father himself loves 
you, because you have loved me and have believed that I came from 
the Father” (John 16:26 f.). That is, the prayer of Jesus does not awaken 
or create the Father's concern for his people; that concern already exists; 
Jesus can appeal to it. 

In the Old Testament Christ naturally plays no role in the description 
of intercessory prayer. The New Testament, however, says more than 
once that the risen Christ is the leader in such prayer. His prayer on 
behalf of his followers during his earthly career will be continued with 
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greater power in his glorified life with the Father. It is to a prayer in 
this glorified life that John 14:16 refers. Another Johannine passage 
assures Christians that “if any one does sin, we have an advocate with 
the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous” (I John 2:1). Paul gains con- 
fidence as he thinks of “Christ Jesus, who died, yes, who was raised 
from the dead, who is at the right hand of God, who indeed intercedes 
for us” (Rom. 8:34). The writer of Hebrews regards this ministry of 
intercession as continuous and effective: “he is able for all time to save 
those who draw near to God through him, since he always lives to make 
intercession for them” (Heb. 7:25). 

Paul stresses the role of the Holy Spirit in the prayers of Christians. 
Not only does the Spirit know the mind of God (I Cor. 2:11), not only 
does he guide the filial utterance of the Christian when he prays (Gal. 
4:6), but in addition “the Spirit intercedes for the saints according to 
the will of God” (Rom. 8:27). Prayer thus is not a meritorious or 
independent work of man. In this as in every aspect of the Christian’s 
life the initiative is with God, without depriving the Christian of an 
active and effective role. 

This latter point needs emphasis. We tend to think of God as change- 
less, uninfluenced by what goes on among men. The Bible knows no 
such isolated God. Abraham can reason with God (Gen. 18:22-33). 
And if it be said that God makes concessions only because he knows 
Abraham has no basis for his plea, if it be said that God is not really 
promising anything, because there are not enough righteous persons in 
Sodom to save the city, the situation is different with Moses. After his 
impassioned plea for Israel, “the Lord repented of the evil which he 
thought to do to his people” (Exod. 32:14). And if one still objects 
that this is primitive thinking of early days, there is the assurance of 
James that a good man’s prayer does make a difference and get results 
(Jas. 5:16), and this is the assumption behind numerous passages that 
-urge intercessory prayer. Prayer is a vital factor in the ongoing cause 
of God; intercessory prayer is an important and effective aspect of the 
life of God’s people. 

We usually think of intercession as friendiy prayer which asks divine 
blessings for others. However, there is a lesser use of the term to indicate 
prayers against those who oppose the work and people of God. From 
the curse on Canaan in Gen. 9:25 to the heavenly voice which in Rev. 
18:6 asks that Babylon (Rome) receive from God “double for her 
deeds,” we find such prayers. Elisha prays against the Syrians, “Strike 
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this people, I pray thee, with blindness” (II Kings 6:18). Jehoshaphat 
pleads with God to “execute judgment upon” the invaders of Judah 
(II Chron. 20:12). Paul hurls an anathema at those who corrupt the 
gospel (Gal. 1:8 f.) or have no love for the Lord (I Cor. 16:22). 

One cannot ignore these prayers any more than one can repeat them 
with easy complacency. Life is a conflict. The cause of God has enemies. 
God’s work goes forward through human instruments. Men need and 
can pray for protection from hostile forces as far as such protection will 
further God’s cause. But there is always the insidious danger that selfish- 
ness and revenge will creep into our concern for the cause of God, and 
vitiate our prayers for help and vindication. 

For this reason it is important to note that prayers for enemies also 
have a place. Prayers for the release of Egypt from specific plagues in 
Exodus, Chaps. 8-10, are not clear examples, since the action moves 
relentlessly to the final blow of the series of visitations on the Egyptians. 
Abraham’s prayer for Sodom is primarily for the purpose of saving the 
righteous in the city, even though it appeals for the sparing of the entire 
city (Gen. 18: 22-33). Clearer prayers for enemies appear in Jesus’ plea 
for his executioners (Luke 23:34), Stephen’s prayer for those who were 
stoning him (Acts 7:60), and Jesus’ teaching that the disciples should 
“pray for those who persecute you” (Matt. 5:44), Paul’s teaching, re- 
calling Prov. 25:21 f., that Christians should feed their enemies and 
“overcome evil with good” (Rom. 12:20 f.), carries forward this attitude. 

The major theme in biblical intercession, however, is the prayer that 
God will bless those with whom the praying person shares faith or friend- 
ship. In the Old Testament this often comes to expression in prayers for 
the people of Israel. We hear the prayer to “Redeem Israel, O God, 
out of all his troubles” (Ps. 25:22). When David sees Israel willingly 
a: gladly offering their gifts to God, he prays: “keep forever such 
purposes and thoughts in the hearts of thy people, and direct their hearts 
toward thee” (I Chron. 29:18). Some of the most moving prayers are 
for forgiveness. When Israel made a golden calf, Moses confessed and 
pleaded for the people: “Alas, this people have sinned a great sin; they 
have made for themselves gods of gold. But now, if thou wilt forgive 
their sin—and if not, blot me, I pray thee, out of thy book which thou 
hast written” (Exod. 32:31 f.). Moses and Aaron plead with God not 
to destroy the entire people for one man’s sin (Num. 16:22). Nehemiah 
confesses the sin of his people, “the sins of the people of Israel, which we 
have sinned against thee. Yea, I and my father’s house have sinned” 
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(Neh. 1:6), and goes on to recall God’s promises to his people if they 
return to him. In Isa. 64:9 the writer entreats: “Be not exceedingly 
angry, O Lord, and remember not iniquity forever. Behold, consider, 
we are all thy people.” 

Special prayer for family and descendants occurs more than once. 
Sometimes it is in the form of poetry, and so reflects a traditional expres- 
sion (Gen. 27: 27-29, 48:15 f.). The prayer of David that his descendants 
may continue to fill his place as leader of the people is a special example 
of such prayer (II Sam. 7:29, I Chron. 29:19). This is a prayer for the 
ruler, a prayer that is often heard in the Bible; Ps. 72 is a particularly 
noteworthy example. I Tim 2:1 f. continues this type of prayer: “I urge 
that supplications, prayers, intercessions, and thanksgivings be made for 
all men, for kings and all who are in high positions, that we may lead a 
quiet and peaceable life.” Since Jerusalem was the center of the life of 
the people, especially as the place where the worship of God had its 
center in the temple, Israel was urged to “pray for the peace of Jeru- 
salem!” (Ps. 122:6) 

While the New Testament has a concern for family and people, yet 
loyalty to one’s people, one’s family, and one’s country does not dominate 
its intercession. The faith of the Christians centers in Christ, crosses lines 
that divide peoples and provinces, and thus creates new ties between 
followers of Christ. The intercessory prayers of the New Testament 
reflect the changed situation. They center upon the needs of the “saints,” 
that is, the Christians, and the church. These numerically small and 
widely scattered groups of disciples, with little experience in Christian 
life and service, needed to support one another with their prayers. 

Christians still prayed for deliverance and vindication. Many prayed 
for the release of Peter from prison (Acts 12:12). Similarly other Chris- 
tians prayed for Paul when he was in prison, probably in Rome (Phil. 
1:19). Paul in turn is not satisfied to pray only for himself when ship- 

‘wreck threatens; he asks for the deliverance of his shipmates (Acts 
27:24). 

A basic prayer is that converts may receive the Holy Spirit (Acts 
8:15), and that in the Christian life God “may grant you to be 
strengthened with might through his Spirit in the inner man, and that 
Christ may dwell in your hearts through faith” (Eph. 3:16 f.). The 
Psalmist’s prayer, “May all who seek thee rejoice and be glad in thee!” 

(Ps. 70:4), is echoed and deepened in Paul’s prayer, “May the God of 
hope fill you with all joy and peace in believing, so that by the power 
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of the Holy Spirit you may abound in hope” (Rom. 15:13). We often 
overlook or underestimate the importance of the prayers with which 
Paul begins and ends his letters, “Grace to you and peace from God our 
Father and the Lord Jesus Christ,” ““The God of peace be with you all,” 
“The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ and the love of God and the fellow- 
ship of the Holy Spirit be with you all” (Rom. 1:7, 15:33, II Cor. 13:14). 

Prayer for the forgiveness of fellow-Christians is clearly taught. “Con- 
fess your sins to one another, and pray for one another, that you 
may be healed” (Jas. 5:16; vs. 14 charges the elders particularly to 
visit and pray for the sick). “If any one sees his brother committing 
what is not a mortal sin, he will ask, and God will give him life for 
those whose sin is not mortal” (I John 5:16). 

To begin the Christian life is not enough. So it is important to pray 
that the Christian may have health, be steadfast, grow, and deepen in 
loyalty. “I pray that all may go well with you and that you may be in 
health” (III John 2). “Now may our Lord Jesus Christ himself, and 
God our Father, who loved us and gave us eternal comfort and good 
hope through grace, comfort your hearts and establish them in every 
good work and word. ... May the Lord direct your hearts to the love of 
God and to the steadfastness of Christ” (II Thess. 2:16 f., 3:5). Paul 
prays that the Colossians “may be filled with the knowledge of his will 
in all spiritual wisdom and understanding” (Col. 1:9), and in Eph. 1: 
17-19 that God “may give you a spirit of wisdom and revelation in the 
knowledge of him, having the eyes of your hearts enlightened, that you 
may know . .. the hope to which he has called you . . . the riches of his 
glorious inheritance . . . and . . . the immeasurable greatness of his 
power.” “What we pray for is your improvement” (II Cor. 13:9), “that 
our God may make you worthy of his call, and may fulfill every good 
resolve and work of faith by his power” (II Thess. 1:11), “and may the 
Lord make you increase and abound in love to one another and to all 
men... so that he may establish your hearts unblamable in holiness” 
(I Thess. 3:12 f.). 

These prayers of the Bible are not little prayers. They cover the wide 
range of Christian life and need. “May the God of peace himself sanctify 
you wholly; and may your spirit and soul and body be kept sound and 
blameless at the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ” (I Thess. 5:23). This 
prayer Paul makes in confidence: “He who calls you is faithful, and he 
will do it” (I Thess. 5:24). 
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These prayers are offered in the context of the church. They are 
prayers for the church and not for isolated individuals. Christians are to 
pray that leaders be raised up for the church: “Pray therefore the Lord 
of the harvest to send out laborers into his harvest” (Matt. 9:38). The 
leaders are to be the subject of prayer as they are set apart (Acts 14:23) 
and during their ministry (Eph. 6:19). 

One great prayer for the church is that of Paul in Phil. 1:9-11: “It is 
my prayer that your love may abound more and more, with knowledge 
and all discernment, so that you may approve what is excellent, and 
may be pure and blameless for the day of Christ, filled with the fruits 
of righteousness which come through Jesus Christ, to the glory and 
praise of God.” 

A classic example of the scope of prayer is the “high-priestly prayer” 
of Jesus in John 17; here Jesus prays not only for himself, but also for 
his disciples, in whose hands he leaves his work, and “for those who are 
to believe in me through their word, that they may all be one” (17:20 f.). 
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The Work of the Holy Spirit in Prayer 


An Exposition of Romans 8:26, 27 


by Rosert !’. Boyp 


Contextual Setting 


The immortal “Eighth of Romans” is Paul’s noble dissertation on 
the Christian’s “Life in the Spirit.” It is a magnificent commentary on 
that life “hid with Christ in God.” The Apostle—true to a certain tra- 
ditional requirement in homiletics!—divides his discourse into three 
well-marked sections, namely, (1) no condemnation, one of the outstand- 
ing results of justification in which sin is pardoned and the sinner ac- 
cepted as righteous in the sight of God by virtue of the righteousness of 
Christ which is credited to the sinner’s account (vss. 1-11) ; (2) no deso- 
lation, in which Paul touches on sanctification and the Christian’s battle, 
and in which he shows that the Christian is not alone in his struggle with 
the forces of sin and death. This section deals with the presence and con- 
tinual work of the Holy Spirit in the life of the justified sinner (vss. 12- 
39) ; (3) no separation, an incomparable of “glorification” in which the 
Apostle shows that God’s sovereignty is the guarantee that heaven is the 
glorious heritage of the man redeemed by the grace of God in Christ 
(vss. 31-36). 

Hence, sandwiched between his unforgettable statements on justifica- 
tion and the forgiveness of sins and his remarks on glorification is the 
Apostle’s doctrine concerning the presence and work of the Holy Spirit in 
the every day life of the Christian. Paul presents two sides of the Chris- 
tian’s experience of salvation, namely, justification and adoption. The 
former term emphasizes the removal of the condition of guilt, while the 
latter refers to the removal of the state of bondage. The Greek word 
viodecia (vs. 15) indicates both a transforming and a renewing act of God. 
When God adopts the sinner into his family it is not a mere legal trans- 
action—as in cases of human adoption (for in this realm the adopted 
child never becomes the actual child) ; it is an action accomplished by 
an actual generation of God, that is, by the spirit of adoption which 
makes of the redeemed sinner a new creature. Now the marks of this 
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new relationship—this divine sonship—are, first, the Christian’s con- 
fidence of a filial relationship with God in prayer, by virtue of which 
relationship God can be addressed as “Father”; and the next charac- 
teristic of this new relationship is the Spirit-given moral impulse to 
strive to know and do the will of God, and to overcome the lusts of 
the flesh. The former is the distinguishing feature of justification; while 
the latter is the sign of sanctification. Bridging this gap between a 
completed justification and a sanctification to be completed is the work 
of the Holy Spirit in the life of the weary and often persecuted Christian. 
This war-cry of spiritual conflict and helplessness resounds again and 
again in Paul’s letters.’ 

In this spiritual conflict the Apostle predicates certain grounds of 
encouragement for the redeemed man plagued by the weaknesses and 
insufficiencies of the old Adamic nature. The first ground of encourage- 
ment is touched on in verses 18 through 25, in which the Christian is 
urged to “keep on keeping on” because the future glory will far outweigh 
the present sufferings. It is with the second ground of encouragement 
that we are concerned in this exposition, namely, the fact that in this 
spiritual conflict the Holy Spirit supports us (vss. 26 f.). The text reads 
as follows in the Revised Standard Version: “Likewise the Spirit helps 
us in our weakness; for we do not know how to pray as we ought, but the 
Spirit himself intercedes for us with sighs too deep for words. And he 
who searches the hearts of men knows what is the mind of the Spirit, 
because the Spirit intercedes for the saints according to the will of God.” 
A more literal rendering of the text would run something like this: “And 
in the same way the Spirit also both along with (tv) us, and also in 
our stead (avri) takes hold of (AauBavera.) our weakness. For we do 
not know what we should pray for as we ought, but the Spirit himself 
intercedes best with unutterable groanings. Moreover, he who searches 
the liearts knows what is the mind of the Spirit, because the intercession 
which he makes is according to the will of God.” 


Exegesis 


The Revised Standard Version for some reason omits the word “also” 
after “Spirit” in verse 26. The construction in the Greek really requires 
it. This is the well known “adjunctive use” of the conjunction, and, like 
the Latin et-iam, always implies something or someone in addition to 





1. Cf. Romans 6:13, I Cor. 9:24, Phil. 3:14, I Thess. 5:8. 
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what is already mentioned. The context quickly gives us the previously 
mentioned thing. Just as hope (vs. 24) sustains the Christian in his 
helplessness and despair, so also does the Holy Spirit lend a hand in the 
struggle. Now it would be a grave mistake to overlook the significance 
of the preposition évri, with which the word translated “helps” is com- 
pounded. This preposition in its original sense meant “over against,” or 
“opposite,” but even in the time of Homer (cir. 1000 B.c.) it had come 
to mean “in return for,” or “in turn,” or “instead of.” Remember the 
words of Nestor as Achilles put the two-handled jar in his hands: “May 
the gods, in return for (4vri) what you have done for me, give you 
great happiness.”* Dr. A. T. Robertson felt that this preposition has the 
force of “opposite—facing one another.” “The Holy Spirit lays hold of 
our weakness along with ( ctv ) us and carries his part of the burden fac- 
ing us (dvri) as if two men were carrying a log, one at each end. 
Cf. avriAapBavecba in Acts 20:35.”% Notice that this passage in Acts 
does not contain the same word we are discussing. The preposition 
giv is not used here. Dr. Robertson goes on to say: “... important doc- 
trinal passages teach the substitutionary conception of Christ’s death, 
not because 4v7i of itself means ‘instead,’ which is not true, but because 
the context renders any other resultant idea out of the question.”* 

Yet over against this is the fact that the constant usage of verbs in 
the New Testament compounded with 4»7i is with the meaning “instead 
of,” or “in turn,” etc. For example, the Greek verb meaning “to throw,” 
compounded with dyri means “to take turns at throwing”; the verb 
meaning “to eat” means “to take turns at eating”; one of the common 
meanings of d4vriAauBdrw is “to take hold of in turn.” It therefore seems 
quite plausible that ovvayriAauBavw should indicate “a taking hold of 
in turn and along with.” Hence Moulton’s Lexicon says: “By far 
the commonest meaning of 4v7i is the simple ‘instead of.’ This shadows 
into ‘in exchange for,’ or ‘in return for.’ ”” And such is the usual meaning 
of verbs in the New Testament which are compounded with this preposi- 
tion. Now look at the words “for we do not know how to pray as we 
ought” (r.s.v.). The definite article in the original text indicates that 
the clause “how to pray as we ought” is the object of the verb know, 
hence the meaning is probably “we do not know what prayers to offer, 





2. Iliad, Book XXIII, line 650. 

3. A. T. Robertson, A Grammar of the Greek New Testament in the Light of Historical 
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nor do we know how (that is, with what phraseology) to offer them.” 
At least one other word requires comment. The text goes on to say, 
“But the Spirit himself intercedes for us with sighs too deep for words.” 
Now notice also that the word “intercedes” occurs again in the last 
part of the following verse (verse 27). Yet the word translated “inter- 
cedes” in verse 26 is in the original text a different word from that which 
occurs in verse 27. In the case of the former the Greek word is com- 
pounded with the preposition brép ; while in the case of the latter it is 
simply éytvyxavw . Many expositors feel that no difference in meaning 
prevails. It is of course difficult to assign a precise meaning to words 
which do not occur very often; and it happens that this word translated 
“intercedes” in verse 26 is the only example of this word in the New 
Testament. Moreover the problem of ascertaining the exact meaning is 
made more difficult because of the fact that this word does not seem 
to appear outside of early Christian literature. Now there is no ques- 
tion at all about the meaning of the word translated “intercede” in 
verse 27; but what force does the added preposition irép imply? A look 
at the list of Greek words so compounded reveals that in practically 
every case the words carry the added idea of “above measure,” or “to a 
higher degree.” Hence the word meaning “to be a slave,” when com- 
pounded with this preposition irép is listed as meaning “to be a slave 
and more”’; the word “to conquer,” compounded with iréo means “to 
more than conquer.’” It seems to me rather obvious that if Paul uses the 
word translated “to intercede” at times with the preposition trép and 
at times without that he must be intending some difference, however 
slight, in meaning. Luther insisted that this passage be translated: “But 
the Spirit himself intercedes best” (italics mine). Thus we should trans- 
late: “But the Spirit himself intercedes more efficiently for us. . . .” 


Exposition 


How manifold are the Spirit’s gracious acts! He speaks to the heart of 
the sinner to convict him of his need of the righteousness of God, and 
sweetly persuades him to yield himself to the sovereign grace of God. 
He descends into the hearts of believers as the Spirit of life in Christ; 
he dwells in the hearts of the redeemed as the Guide of the sons of God, 
and as the Spirit of Adoption he teaches believers to cry, ““Abba, Father”’; 





5. Notice Paul’s constant use of this preposition to mean “more—beyond measure” in the fol- 
lowing places: II Cor. 12:7; II Thess. 2:4; II Thess. 1:3; I Cor. 7:36; Eph. 1:19, 2:7, 3:19. 
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he bears witness with their spirits that they are the children of God. 
But this does not by any means exhaust the list of the gracious activities 
of the Spirit in the life of the Christian. In these verses before us (Romans 
8:26 f.) we find him represented as helping our infirmities; he comes 
to our refuge as we find ourselves almost overcome by weaknesses both 
in body and in spirit. In the prayer life of the Christian the Holy Spirit 
plays a primary and indispensable part. 

1) The Spirit helps us in our weakness. Paul uses the word trans- 
lated “weakness” (and its cognates) more than forty times in his writings, 
with English translations varying mostly between “weakness” and “in- 
firmity,” though occasionally the rendering is “sick” or “sickness.” We 
are dependent largely upon the context for the proper meaning; and 
the context here is this entire Epistle. An examination of the uses (in 
the Roman Epistle) of this word “weakness” reveals the fact that in- 
variably the sense of the word is “the sinner’s spiritual incapacities or 
limitations.” Hence in Romans 5:6, “For when we were still helpless, 
Christ at the proper time died for us ungodly people.” Or again, “For 
though the law could not do it because it had been made ‘spiritually 
incapacitated’ through the flesh, yet God, by sending his own Son .. .” 
(Romans 8:3). Surely the Apostle is not referring to any physical 
weakness; and thus it appears that the “weakness” to which he does 
refer is that spiritual indisposition or incapacity which is a constant 
source of trouble to the believer as he strives to grow in grace. Now 
this “weakness” makes itself obvious in the presence of the sins and 
shortcomings in the life of the Christian. Paul means this very thing 
when he says in Romans 7:25, “In my higher nature I am a slave to the 
law of God, but in my lower nature I am a slave to the law of sin.” “Sin 
must not any longer exert its mastery over you.” Never forget that the 
Christian is still a sinner! Justification does not deal once for all with the 
power of sin in the life of the redeemed man; it does deal adequately 
once for all with the guilt incurred by sin. The Holy Spirit deals ade- 
quately—in the long run—with the power and stain of sin in the 
Christian’s battle; for it is God’s purpose to prepare for himself a 
people (the church) without spot or wrinkle, or any such thing, that 
they might be holy and without blemish. This business of dealing with 
the weaknesses, wrinkles, and spots in the life of the Christian is the 
unique work of the Spirit. Even in the Christian’s life, sin has rendered 
him indisposed to pray as he should, for it has also blinded him to his 
real needs. 
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The believer does not have to face this dilemma alone, for the Holy 
Spirit supports him by bearing a part of the load himself. Nor is this 
all. The Spirit also at times takes the complete load upon himself as he 
himself intercedes by means of the inarticulate groans which rise from 
the depths of the believer’s heart. Thus we really have a correlated and 
interchanging action of the divine and human spirits. Sometimes the 
Christian himself appears as the suppliant, while the Holy Spirit helps 
by bearing a part of the load “at the other end of the log.” And then 
again the Spirit himself seems to take the suppliant’s case into his own 
hands and pleads his (the suppliant’s) case before the throne; but at 
times this correlation of human and divine co-operation may be so inter- 
fused as to be impossible for the saint to know whether he himself is 
praying, or whether he is simply the temple in which the Holy Spirit 
offers up intercessions for the saint. The Holy Spirit, then, exercises his 
function as Intercessor within the Christian, while Jesus “ever lives to 
make intercession” in heaven. “Christ is the Paraclete in heaven. The 
Holy Spirit is the Paraclete on earth.’® 

The weaknesses of the redeemed man come, as Paul suggests, from 
the devastating effects of sin. These weaknesses are many, bodily and 
mental. They are both natural and spiritual. The Christian’s under- 
standing is feeble and greatly needs enlightening; his graces are weak 
and constantly need strengthening. We were by nature children of wrath, 
and bondslaves to Satan; and the weaknesses springing from this con- 
dition continue to plague us. Satan still buffets us, and attempts to en- 
slave us again; and in this terrific struggle the Holy Spirit comes to our 
refuge by besieging the throne of heaven with prayers which only he 
can speak. 

2. The Holy Spirit helps us in our ignorance. “For what the objects 
of prayer should be, we do not know, but the Spirit himself inter- 
cedes. .. .”” Having touched on the generally weakened condition of the 
redeemed man as far as his spiritual aspirations in prayer are concerned, 
the Apostle now mentions a particular weakness in relation to prayer. 
The weakness spoken of above has rendered the Christian so ignorant, so 
forgetful, or so unbelieving that he does not know what to ask for, or how 
to ask in a proper manner; nor is he disposed to ask with proper motives. 
Dr. Hodge says: “We cannot tell what is really best for us. Heathen 
philosophers gave this as a reason why men ought not to pray!” But the 





6. Downer, A. C., The Mission and Ministration of the Holy Spirit (Edinburgh: T & T Clark, 
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believer can be comforted by the fact that the Holy Spirit mercifully 
takes charge in his weakness and ignorance and presents before the 
Father his desires for us as our own desires. The sad fact is that sin 
leaves the will of a man damaged, and his perception of spiritual truths 
and needs is seriously handicapped. Our prayers are so often marked by 
a certain superficiality as to form, and an utter shallowness as to meaning 
and purpose. Temporal things make up the burden of our petitions; in- 
deed we at times present our petitions to God as children reading their 
want-lists to Santa Claus. Mark the average prayer: perhaps it is 
chiefly for rain or soft winds, or for exemption from pain and trial; 
hence by and large things make up the bulk of our petitions, and hence 
our prayers are hardly different in kind from those presented in the 
temples of the heathen. We spend our time asking for insignificant and 
worthless things, when we should be presenting our earnest longings for 
those spiritual treasures which will make us rich toward God. Thus the 
emptiness of our prayers betrays the fact that we simply do not know 
God as we should, nor are we aware of how he longs to bestow rich 
gifts upon us if we would but ask him. How hard it is for the Christian 
to get into time and step with the counsels of the Heavenly Father. There 
is no wonder, therefore, that before our prayers will be proper for his 
acceptance God himself must help us in them. This he does by the 
Holy Spirit. “The Spirit himself makes intercession with groans that are 
unutterable.” 

“For we do not know what to pray for, or how. ...” Hence the “Spirit 
himself intercedes best with unspeakable groans. . . .””. Now it is reason- 
able to assume that the words “groanings unutterable” indicate that the 
burden of the Spirit’s prayers for us is too great for words. We have 
suggested that the things which most accurately describe the “weakness” 
or “helplessness” of which the Apostle has spoken is sin. Has not Paul 
said as much in the previous chapter (Chapter 7)? “But if I am always 
doing what I do not want to do, I agree that the law is right. But now 
it is no longer I that am doing these things, but it is sin which has its 
home within me; ... then I find the rule: ‘when I want to do right evil 
lies close at hand; thus I see another law [force] operating in my lower 
nature .. . which makes me a prisoner to the power of sin... .’”” The 
Apostle goes on to conclude the Seventh Chapter with these words: 
“So in my higher nature I am a slave to the law of God, but in my lower 
nature I am a slave to the law of sin.”’ Satan doubtless tempts good 
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men to restrain prayer because of their uncertainty as to what they 
should pray for. But God does not leave his children alone in their 
trials. The Spirit himself comes to their relief. He not only pleads God’s 
cause with us, but he pleads our cause with God. He stirs up proper 
desires within us and teaches us to pray as John was not able to teach 
his disciples. David said: “Lord, all my desire is before thee, and my 
groaning is not hid from thee,” thus indicating that groaning and praying 
have long been associated. And Zechariah speaks of “the spirit of grace 
and of supplication.” 

Nor should the suppliant have any misgivings as to whether the 
Father will understand and honor these “groans” of the Spirit, for the 
Apostle says: “And he that searches the heart knows [absolutely] what 
is the mind of the Spirit, for he [the Spirit] intercedes for the saints in 
accord with God’s will.” It seems obvious that the words “he that 
searches the hearts” is a periphrasis for God, although the Bible con- 
tains examples of this circumlocution when it refers to the other persons 
of the Trinity.’ In the passage before us it seems to refer to God the 
Father as the one who receives the petitions presented by the Spirit. We 
do not know how or what to pray for as we should: but the Holy Spirit 
does know. Hence he prays both with and for us (that is, in our stead). 
His prayers are described as “groans unutterable.”” We may not under- 
stand their meaning, but the great Searcher of hearts knows what they 
mean. Above all, the heart of the weary and perplexed Christian should 
rejoice in the knowledge of the fact that every petition presented by 
the Spirit is approved in heaven, because the gracious Spirit makes his 
intercession for the saints according to the will of God. 

The Holy Spirit condescends to use the heart of the believer as the 
shrine in which he offers to God petitions for blessings and graces beyond 
human comprehension. But if the Spirit is to help us in our weaknesses 
and limitations of faith and knowledge, and if he is to interpret to God 
our needs, there must be some spiritual elements in common between us. 
How can he intercede within hearts that are frivolous, selfish, and un- 
spiritual? Let us strive to fit ourselves to be fit channels through which 
the Spirit’s petitions for us may rise to God. 





8. I Chronicles 28:9, I Corinthians 2:10, Revelation 2:23. 
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Return, Rebel Sons! 
A Sermon on feremiah 3:1, 19—4:4 


by WILHELM VISCHER 


Translated by DoNALD G. MILLER 


THROUGH the whole of the Bible echoes the appeal of God: Return, my 
children, return to me! If, according to St. John, Jesus is the Word of 
God, we understand clearly that Jesus is the cry by which God calls the 
world to return. And it is necessary to say right from the start: if Jesus 
is not this word, the return of men toward God— true conversion— 
would be impossible. 

Does this astonish you? Probably. In fact, we find it normal for God 
to invite those who have turned away from him to return, and to receive 
them with joy. Voltaire even dared to say: “God ought to pardon, that is 
his business.” This conception is a serious mistake. God declares that 
in reality his holiness excludes the reparation of his broken covenant: 
“If a man,” says he, “divorces his wife and she goes from him and be- 
comes another man’s wife, will he return to her? Would not that land 
be greatly polluted? You have played the harlot with many lovers; and 
would you return to me?” 

Both the conception and the law of the ancient Israelites forbade 
categorically the remarriage of divorced partners in such a case. Today 
we are no longer as severe, perhaps because modern man is less legalistic. 
But it could be also that we have larger views in this domain because 
we take marriage too lightly and because we no longer take seriously 
the fact that the covenant between a man and a woman is a unique 
relation. 

The covenant between a man and a woman is unique and total be- 
cause it is founded on the primary covenant between the Creator and 
man. In order to make known to men that the divine covenant is the 
foundation of the universe and the reason for all that comes to pass, God 
concluded the special and demonstrative covenant with Israel. He said, 
“TI thought how I would set you among my sons, and give you a pleasant 
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land, a heritage most beauteous of all nations. And I thought you would 
call me, My Father, and would not turn from following me. Surely as 
a faithless wife leaves her husband, so have you been faithless to me, 
O house of Israel.” 

The treachery on the part of Israel is so much the more serious 
inasmuch as the Redeemer elected this people to be a witness of the 
covenant between him and lost man. All humanity sees the fidelity of 
God, but without knowing it. Israel knows it. God has revealed him- 
self to him. That is why it is most serious if Israel turns away from the 
Lord. When we read in the Bible how God constantly reproaches the 
Israelites for their infidelity, we have the impression that infidelity was 
a special perversity of this nation. But the others are no less perverse. 
Only, God does not have so much grief over them as long as they do 
not know the marvelous secret of their existence. The fact that God has 
created man to be his partner is truly too marvelous to be known without 
God himself revealing it. 

Since, therefore, the divine covenant is the foundation of the human 
condition, each human being looks for and finds in communion with 
another, in friendship and in love, the fulfilment of his strongest desires. 
He will receive even love and friendship as gifts of God. But who would 
dare to forsee that God should wish to give himself to man? It is truly 
this marvelous secret that God has revealed by the special covenant 
with Israel. 

And Israel has rejected him. He has turned away from the One who 
loved him with an everlasting love; he prefers to him the heat of human 
passion. Could he ever return? Is it possible that God will take him 
back once more? This would be the miracle of grace. 

Yes, God has done the impossible. He loves more than ever those 
who have been false to him, tormenting his heart by their infidelity. As 
the Father in the parable of the Prodigal Son, he waits day and night for 
the son who has left him and ruined himself in a foreign country. From 
afar, his ear seizes the most feeble gasp of repentance. Listen! “A voice 
on the bare heights is heard, the weeping and pleading of Israel’s sons, 
because they have perverted their way, they have forgotten the Lord 
their God.” 

These words, in the accents of a popular song, recall singularly the 
artlessness of a young lover who easily allows himself to listen for the 
tears of the one who has been unfaithful to him. We know from our 
own experience that man, when he is in misery, is quickly ready to cry 
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and to pray, and that he forgets God just as quickly when, in good 
fortune, he has no longer any need of him. God knows this still better, 
even though he responds to these tears by an appeal full of compassion 
and consolation: “Return, O faithless sons, I will heal your faithlessness.” 
He is truly the incomprehensible father of the parable, who sees his 
son when he is still afar off and who, moved with compassion, runs to 
embrace him. 

This is unprecedented. But if God were not like this, there would 
never be any conversion. His compassion breaks down the obstinacy of 
the lost and permits them finally to know their iniquity and to turn to- 
ward him with the confession of their faults: “Behold, we come to thee; 
for thou art the Lord our God.” At long last they stop their flight from 
God. They turn toward the One who has followed them everywhere. 
They no longer try to hide when they hear the voice of their Creator: 
“Adam, where art thou?” They present themselves to him: “Here we 
are.” They give themselves to him without reserve. Called by their name, 
they arouse themselves and see the true, the only God. They pronounce 
the simple and clear confession of faith: ““Thou art the Lord our God.” 
The presence and the recognition of the living God puts an end to their 
enchantment. In the face of him, they recognize and confess the illusions 
by which they desired to supplant the reality of God and which had 
enraptured them: “Truly the hills are a delusion, the orgies on the 
mountains. Truly in the Lord our God is the salvation of Israel.” The 
“hills” and the “orgies on the mountains” signify the religious and na- 
tional feasts, the great events which uplifted their souls. 

Repentance and confession of sin, then, touch the very center of life. 
Too easily we confess some faults which, in reality and before God, are 
the least serious. We have some faults which embarrass us and which 
degrade us in the eyes of others. We are quite disposed to confess them. 
This costs us nothing; on the contrary we have a great interest in praying 
that God will remove the embarrassment of them from us. But the pas- 
sions which cause us agreeable sensations, the attributes of our character 
which flatter our pride and permit us to play a role in society, the 
duperies with which we deceive ourselves and which are indispensable 
to us in order that we may believe in ourselves—to recognize and to 
confess these real sins and to pray sincerely that God will not only pardon 
them but will annihilate them, this would be to consent to the total con- 
demnation of ourselves. It is not astonishing that we try by every con- 
ceivable means to evade making this confession. Yet this confession and 
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this repentance are the only ones of any value, just because we thus 
finally put down our arms and give ourselves to God without reserve. 
“If you return, O Israel,” says the Lord, “to me you should return.” 

It is this which distinguishes true conversion from imaginary. Let us 
not take each change of our feelings or our thoughts or our conduct for 
conversion. The true convert turns himself straight toward God. The 
imaginary convert turns around from himself. Converts made by God 
and turned toward God reflect the splendour of the face of God. Alas! 
there are so many self-styled converts who are sure and proud of being 
saved themselves, but on the subject of others they are harsh and with- 
out hope. They resemble more the older brother of the parable than the 
son whose return is the occasion of the great feast in the father’s house. 
The mark of an authentic conversion is that the man who has turned 
himself toward God turns himself towards his brothers as a witness of the 
father who has received him in his grace, and who in this same grace 
desires and is able to receive each other one, as much if not more. 

To work this authentic conversion, God gives the order: “Break up 
your fallow ground, and sow not among thorns.” The farmer understands 
what is meant by this. If the fertility of a field is exhausted by exploita- 
tion or is wasted by poor farming, it is not sufficient to turn up the surface 
with a spade or a little plow. It is necessary to turn up the bottom so 
that all the old vegetation may be uprooted and the surface soil be turned 
under and the deep soil be brought to the top. Then the new seed will 
shoot up and blossom without being stifled by briers and thorns. The 
farmer uses implements for this work, and today has machines which 
have the power to turn up the soil deeply. If our heart is the field, how 
can we Clear it off? Superficial repentance will suffice nothing. What 
means will provoke within us a repentance which turns up the very 
bottom of our hearts? 

In most cases where we commit a fault which we cannot hide, we 
present our excuses and strive to repair the damage which we have done. 
But it may be that we have wounded the vital nerve of another by 
indifference. Because this man means little to us, we do not think that he, 
on his part, can have any affection for us. His grief now reveals to us 
that he so loved us that our indifference wounded him exceedingly. It is 
impossible for us to repair that which has happened, and every excuse 
only aggravates the offense. At this juncture, there are only two pos- 
sibilities: either this situation embarrasses us so much that we withdraw 
completely from this man, or the consciousness of our fault pierces our 
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heart, smashing our indifference and causing to spring up from the 
depths of our being a lively affection for the one who has suffered so 
much through love for us. 

Such an experience can help us to understand what God, according to 
the Bible, has done to create in us true repentance and a new heart. 
He has so loved the world that he gave his only Son for all his lost chil- 
dren. In Jesus Christ, by his life and his passion, by his death and his 
resurrection, the Father uncovers his heart and shows the anguish which 
he suffers for each man who is strayed away from him. 

Is it possible that this does not touch our inmost being? He will break 
our indifference, our hardness, and our hypocrisy. He will turn our 
hearts. Amen. 





“The Birth of the Holy Spirit” 


An Editorial 


Two thousand years, and more, have quite naturally left their mark on 
man, so that in many ways he finds himself a stranger in the biblical 
world, a stranger to the ways of thinking that are specifically biblical. 
Among the more striking differences between the thought-forms of the 
Bible and our own none is wider, or of greater consequence, than the 
difference between the biblical idea of corporate personality and the 
modern idea of individualism. In the Bible, deep-rooted in antique 
Hebrew thought, there is a view of man which finds him standing in 
personal responsibility to God, but at the same time bound up with a 
group for which he is responsible and which is responsible to him. This 
particular notion never completely disappears in the Bible, for although 
it undergoes considerable individualization in late Hebrew history it re- 
emerges into prominence in the New Testament concept of the church. 
On the other side is the modern view where man is found standing as an 
individual unit, with only incidental and accidental relationship to the 
group. 

It is an unsatisfactory procedure either to archaize ourselves by adopt- 
ing a pattern of thought into which few issues of the present would fit 
with any degree of ease, or to modernize the biblical writers by trying 
to make them speak in terms they would neither own nor understand. 
Twentieth century man has as much difficulty assuming first century 
dress as first century man would have in understanding our excessive 
individualism. 

There are, however, features of Christian faith and practice where 
the tension between the biblical way of thinking in corporate terms and 
our way of thinking in individual terms is greatly lessened. The most 
prominent of such features is prayer. Prayer, rightly understood and 
practiced (for here is surely one place where knowledge and doing are 
inseparable) is a real resolution of ithe tension. For prayer, if it be prayer 
in the biblical frame, is the deepest expression of man’s true individuality 
before God and at the same time of his true incorporation into the lives 
of others. Here cross the vertical and horizontal lines of man’s living 
and his responsibility. 
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That is why prayer can never be regarded as a kind of spiritual luxury, 
or even as an incidental of the Christian life, as though it were a good 
thing, but hardly of vital necessity. The wide range and the content of 
the biblical prayers and the whele biblical view of prayer make this im- 
possible. In the Bible man stands in a vertical line of confrontation by 
God who challenges, judges, redeems him. And the most natural, the 
inevitable, response of man as it finds expression in his life is that of wor- 
ship and prayer, specifically the prayer of praise, adoration, and thanks- 
giving. But in the Bible man stands also in a line of horizontal responsi- 
bility as, confronted by God, he discovers in that confrontation that he is 
himself bound to and in the lives of others. And once again it is in prayer, 
specifically the prayer of intercession that his living on this line is af- 
firmed, accepted, made firm and real. 

Israel worshipped, not as a luxury, but as a necessary part of the na- 
tion’s covenant response. In cultic acts which went side by side with 
social obligations she affirmed her continual loyalty to the God of the 
covenant, and so she affirmed her loyal love to those bound with her. 
In the church likewise prayer is the indispensable act of faith wherein 
the redeemed confess their faith in praise and adoration to the God of 
grace and in intercession for each other and, in an ever widening circle, 
for all mankind. 

Prayer is, then, both individual and corporate, as it is on the surface 
both private and public. In prayer are gathered into a real unity the 
penitence, the grateful response of the individual who has known and 
received the grace of God, and the awareness of and acceptance of a 
real involvement in the lives of the brethren in love. The prayers of Paul 
are a matchless example of this, as in them adoration and intercession 
are blended in one act of prayer, so much so that it is often impossible to 
take them apart. 

Lest we think, as we are apt to think, even of this holy act, that it is 
our doing, that we pray, and so thinking distort the biblical picture, we 
are reminded that true prayer is the prayer of the Spirit in us. In the 
words of Joseph Parker, prayer is “the birth of the Holy Spirit for us.” 
Adoration, confession, intercession, the work of the Spirit, these are the 
major themes of the biblical message on prayer. They are the themes of 
the four leading articles of this issue of INTERPRETATION. 





THE INTERPRETER AT WORK 





XVI. J. B. Lightfoot as a Biblical 
Interpreter 


by Pau H. RicHar:is 


JoserH Barser LicHTFoot is a familiar name to biblical scholars. His 
commentaries are indispensable tools for the student of the New Testa- 
ment. Although his name is familiar and his commentaries have been 
diligently used by generations of students, ministers, and scholars, little 
is known about Lightfoot himself, and the extent of his contribution to 
New Testament interpretation has not been fully recognized. 

It was his desire that no biography of his life be written.’ Due to the 
inaccessibility of material on his life, his place of eminence as a Bible 
scholar is not well known so that he remains hidden, though the influence 
of his teachings is felt in all centers of biblical learning.’ 


His Life, Work, and Times 


J. B. Lightfoot (1826-1889) was born, lived, and died within the 
context of the exciting nineteenth century. This century was one of 





1. Cf, R. H. Malden, “Bishop Lightfoot,” Great Christians, ed. by R. S. Forman (London: 
Ivor Nicholson and Watson, 1933), Pp. 335. 

2. Cf. Francis Warre Cornish, A His‘ory of the English Church in the Nineteenth Century, Part 
2 (London: Macmillan and Company, 1910), pp. 49, 209, 349, 381. Cornish merely mentions 
that he was the founder of a new science of Bible study. Men of less significance, however, were 
discussed thoroughly. Cf. also Political and Cultural History of Europe Since the Reforma- 
tion in European Civilization: its Origin and Development, ed. by Edward Eyre, Vol. VI 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1937). In this work there is an article by M. C. D’Arcy 
entitled, “Exegetical Method of History in Modern Times,” pp. 1021-1095, which mentions 
Lightfoot as a leader in this area of scholarship. Nothing is stated about him or his 
method beyond his name. See pp. 1039, 1079. Cf. also Robert McQueen Grant, The Bible in 
the Church, a Short History of Interpretation (New York: Macmillan and Company, 1948). 
This book, even though it has a chapter on the 19th century, does not mention Lightfoot. The 
Interpreter’s Bible, Vol. I, ed. by George Arthur Buttrick (Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1952), in an article on the “History of the Interpretation of the Bible: Modern Period,” by 
Samuel Terrien, pp. 127-141, makes no mention of Lightfoot. In L. E. Elliott—Binns, The 
Development of English Theology in the Later Nineteenth Century (London: Longmans, Green 


and Co., 1952), several pages are given to Lightfoot, Westcott, and Hort with special reference 
to Lightfoot. See pp. 58-63. 
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change, upheaval, and progress. The industrial revolution transformed 
the physical conditions of life and the growing power of science chal- 
lenged the authority of religion. After Darwin’s book, The Origin of 
Species, was published, the authority of the Bible and the biblical faith 
was seriously questioned by the man in the street. It was about this same 
time that the philosophical thinking of the continent, as it related to 
biblical study, began to filter into England with far-reaching results. 
Questions concerning the historicity of Jesus, doubts about the authen- 
ticity of most of the letters of Paul, and the contention that several of the 
famous Old Testament personages were entirely mythological in char- 
acter wrought havoc in the ranks of the church. 

In the midst of change and upheaval, when former authorities were 
being challenged and the Bible was diminishing in stature at the hands 
of its critics, there was need, not for cries of reaction and threats of 
excommunication, but for a sane, scholarly answer to the forces of dis- 
integration. Lightfoot, along with Westcott and Hort, successfully 
endeavored to provide the needed answer. 

Lightfoot was a man of rare ability. He excelled as teacher,’ preacher,' 
bishop,’ and writer. As a writer he achieved fame in his works on the 
Greek classics. Some consider his work on the Apostolic Fathers the 
most significant contribution from his pen. It is in his commentaries that 
scholar and pastor alike have found inexhaustible treasures, treasures 
which remain unmarred by the great discoveries in the biblical field 
since his first commentary was written almost go years ago. 

The entrenchment of traditionalism within the Anglican Church; the 
advance of science which so revolutionized the concept of the world, the 
method of creation, and God’s activity within the world; and the ex- 
treme assaults of the German higher critics upon the Old and New 
Testaments, made a new Bible commentary essential. Dr. William Smith, 
editor of the Quarterly Review from 1867-1893, projected such a com- 
mentary, Lut his plans were never carried to completion. 

When Smith’s project failed, Lightfoot, Westcott, and Hort, former 
fellow-students at Trinity College, Cambridge, made plans to work on 





3. Cf. F. W. Farrar, “Bishop Lightfoot,” The Contemporary Review, LVII (February, 1890), 
p. 175. Cf. also, Bishop Lightfoot, with a prefatory note by Brooke Foss Westcott (London: Mac- 
millan and Company, 1894), p. 21. 

4. His Ordination Addresses should be read by every Seminary student before accepting a 
call to the pastorate. Cf. Farrar, op. cit., p. 175. A criticism of his sermons may be found in 
J. Gibb, “Theologians of the Day—Bishop Lightfoot,” Catholic Presbyterian, Vol. VII (March, 
1882), p. 183. 

5. Cf. Bishop Lightfoot, op. cit., p. ix, and R. H. Madden, of. cit., p. 341. 
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the New Testament. They were anxious to combat the radical criticism 
of the Tubingen school and yet, at the same time, to preserve the values 
which that group had brought to light. They believed that the Tubingen 
conclusions, springing from the philosophical presuppositions used to 
approach the ancient oracles, must be proven false by the presentation 
of historical facts. 

As originally conceived, the plan was never accomplished. However, 
the broad outline was not abandoned, for the three men remained within 
their designated fields. Lightfoot had the Epistles of Paul, Westcott took 
the Johannine writings plus Hebrews, and the rest belonged to Hort. 
Before his death, Lightfoot published commentaries on Galatians, Colos- 
sians, and Philemon. Notes from his lectures were subsequently published 
on I and II Thessalonians, I Corinthians 1-7, Romans 1-7, and Ephesians 
1:1-14.° 


Principles of Approach 


The principles used by a great exegete in his approach to the sacred 
records should be helpful to those of us who are interested in adequately 
interpreting those same Scriptures today. His basic principles were: 
permit Scripture to speak for itself; use a good text; treat New Testa- 
ment Greek as an exact language; be independent; and be accurate. 

1. Permit Scripture to speak for itself. 

It should not be necessary to say that the new science of Bible study 
established by Lightfoot, along with Westcott and Hort, was based upon 
the conviction that the Bible must be permitted to speak for itself.’ The 
Bible then as now, was being made to say one thing for the traditionalists 
and another for the evangelicals and another for the higher critics. Each 
group was more anxious that the Bible support their position than they 
were to hear the voice of the living God who stands behind the printed 

page. 

- Lightfoot was spiritually fitted for his task. He had a deep sense of 
his need of God, a real experience of God as his ever-present guide, and 
a full commitment to the will of God. The inmost recesses of his heart 





6. It was Lightfoot’s custom to deliver his lectures slowly. A fast writer could take down 


every word. See J. B. Lightfoot, Notes on Epistles of St. Paul from Unpublished Commentaries 
(London: Macmillan and Co., 1895), p. vi. 


7. Hort, more independent than the other two, almost withdrew from the proposed work 
when he thought predetermined results might be required. Lightfoot quickly assured him that 
such was not the case. See Arthur Fenton Hort, Life and Letters of Fenton John Anthony Hort, 
Vol. I (London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1896), pp. 418 f. 
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were Opened to the young men whom he trained year by year while 
Bishop. In one of his ordination addresses he said: 


To go to God as a Father; to take counsel with Him as a Father; to open our 
hearts to Him as a Father; to lay before Him our joys, our sorrows, our per- 
plexities, our temptations, our shortcomings; to seek comfort, to seek strength, to 
seek inspiration, from this close community with Him as with a Father—this is the 
goal... of the Gospel message.® 


In his study of the letters of Paul, spirit met spirit, and he listened to 
the Eternal speak. By inductive study he determined to listen to the 
testimony of Scripture to its own trustworthiness and to the living 
Redeemer behind it.’ 

2. Use a good text. 

If the Bible is to speak for itself, what was actually written? An 
understanding of the Sacred Writings depends upon a grasp of the 
thoughts expressed—and thus ultimately we must know the words which 
were uttered. 

This principle of Lightfoot was firmly established early in his studies. 
In a masterly article, written at the age of 28, Lightfoot examined com- 
mentaries on the Epistles of Paul by Ellicott, Stanley, and Jowett. One 
of his chief criticisms directed against Stanley and Jowett was their 
deliberate use of an inferior text.”” 

Westcott and Hort devoted much of their energy toward developing 
a recension of the Greek New Testament. They revised the Greek text 
for Lightfoot’s commentaries, but he did not hesitate to differ where he 
believed they were wrong. In the introduction to his earliest commen- 
tary, first printed in 1865, he wrote: 


It is no longer necessary, I trust, to offer any apology for laying aside the re- 
ceived text. When so much conscientious labour has been expended on textual 
criticism, it would be unpardonable in an editor to acquiesce in readings which for 
the most part are recommended neither by intrinsic fitness nor by the sanction 
of antiquity." 


Lightfoot was very active in his support of the English Revision of 
the New Testament which appeared in 1885. A member of the original 





8. Joseph Barber Lightfoot, Ordination Addresses and Counsels to Clergy (London: Mac- 
millan and Co., 1890), pp. 20 f. 

g. Cf. L. E. Elliott—Binns, op. cit., p. 63. Lightfoot is said to have remarked that the only 
proper way to know the New Testament is by prayer. 

10. Cf. J. B. Lightfoot, “Recent Editions of St. Paul’s Epistles,” The Journal of Classical and 
Sacred Philology, 111, pp. 81-121. 

11. J. B. Lightfoot, Saint Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians (London: Macmillan and Co., 1884), 


p. Vii. 
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Revision Committee appointed in 1870, he wrote a valuable book, pub- 
lished in 1871, on the forthcoming Revision. Many opposed the pro- 
posed Revision, as The Revised Standard Version has been opposed in 
recent months, because of an unwarranted fear that radical scholars 
would purge from the Bible all they could not accept. Lightfoot insisted 
that the greater danger would be to make fewer changes than the true 
text demands.” 

His work on the Revision Committee, which in Hort’s opinion largely 
molded the character of the committee’s work,” was determined by his 
desire to permit the Bible to speak for itself. 


It must be our single aim to place the Bible in its integrity before the people of 
Christ; and, so long as we sincerely follow the truth, we can afford to leave the 
consequences in God’s hands: and I cannot too strongly urge the truism (for 
truism it is) that the higher value we set on the Bible as being or as containing 
the Word of God, the greater (if we are faithful to our trust) will be our care to 
ascertain the exact expressions of the original by the aid of all the critical resources 
at our command."* 


3. New Testament Greek: An exact language. 

A principle which gives an enduring quality to Lightfoot’s exegetical 
works on the Epistles of Paul is his contention that the Greek of the New 
Testament is an exact language, following definite rules of grammar. 
Jowett, whose position is typical of the early and middle nineteenth 
century New Testament commentators, contended that the Greek of the 
New Testament period is very vague. Indeed, he asserted, Paul and 
the other New Testament writers were very poor in Greek. Conse- 
quently, grammatical investigation was held in contempt. Winer com- 
mented that the commentators on the New Testament were more eager 
to show where Paul and the other apostolic writers were wrong in their 
use of Greek than they were interested in showing what these writers 
meant.” 

Lightfoot used three arguments to oppose the principle that New 
Testament Greek is a debased language. 





12. Cf, J. B. Lightfoot, On a Fresh Revision of the English New Testament (London: Mac- 
millan and Co., 1872), p. 192. 

13. Cf. F. J. A. Hort, “Joseph Barber Lightfoot,” Dictionary of National Biography, ed. by 
Sidney Lee, Vol. XXXIII (New York: Macmillan and Co., 1893), p. 234. 

14. On A Fresh Revision of the English New Testament, p. 23. Cf. also p. 24 and, for another 
example of the use of textual evidence, J. B. Lightfoot, Biblical Essays (London: Macmillan and 
Co., 1893), pp. 377-387. 

15. G. B. Winer, A Treatise on the Grammar of New Testament Greek, Regarded as the Basis 
of New Testament Exegesis, translated from the German by W. F. Moulton (Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark, 1870), pp. xvii f. 
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First, he insists that though the form of the language of the New 
Testament is distinct from that of the classical period, it is no less cer- 
tainly ruled by a grammar which reveals itself to systematic study. Once 
a language passes the turning point of its life, it tends to become more 
definite. He believes that the impression of its vagueness and arbitrary 
character is due to the fact that it was judged by the standard of Attic 
Greek. Thus the usages of a particular period and dialect were made the 
standard of reference rather than the general principles of the language 
itself. 

Next, he shows that Paul was not inept in Greek. Paul was a native of 
Tarsus, a Jew of the Dispersion. He grew up in one of the leading uni- 
versity centers of the Roman Empire. Most Hellenistic Jews were bi- 
lingual. It was the Septuagint, the Greek Old Testament rather than the 
Hebrew, which was Paul’s Bible. Most of his ministry was spent in the 
Greek-speaking world. Lightfoot heaps fact upon fact to show that 
Greek would have been a very natural language for the Apostle to use. 

Lightfoot then goes on to say that the language of the New Testament 
is that of the common people of that age. An amazing prophecy, made 
in a lecture delivered in 1863, has since been overwhelmingly vindicated 
in detail. 


You are not to suppose that the word [some New Testament word which had 
its only classical authority in Herodotus] had fallen out of use in the interval, 
only that it had not been used in the books which remain to us: probably it had 
been part of the common speech all along. I will go further, and say that if we 
could only recover letters that ordinary people wrote to each other without any 
thought of being literary, we should have the greatest possible help for the under- 
standing of the New Testament generally."® 


The conviction that Greek is an exact language caused Lightfoot to 
place a great deal of emphasis on word study and grammar. 

Lightfoot’s interest in philology may be traced to his early training 
under Prince Lee, who was headmaster of King Edward’s School in 
Birmingham during Lightfoot’s three years there. Lee was convinced 
that truth could not be known or assimilated except through a study 
of words. He used all of his magnificant powers to awaken in his students 
a belief in words.” 





16. G. R. Eden and F. C. Macdonald, eds., Lightfoot of Durham; Memories and Appreciations 
(Cambridge: The University Press, 1932), p. 126, note 1. Quotation taken from Milligan, 
Selections from the Greek Papyri (Cambridge: The University Press, 1912), p. xx. 

17. Cf. Arthur Christopher Benson, The Life of Edward White Benson, Vol. I (London: 
Macmillan and Company, 1899), p. 38. 
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Lightfoot learned his lesson well. In his mid-twenties he was one of 
the founders and editors of a good, though short-lived, periodical, The 
Fournal of Classical and Sacred Philology. One of the chief values of 
his commentaries is his lexical studies. His treatment of words such as 
pvothpov'® and mdjpwya ,'? have not been challenged in their main points, 
though some details have been modified. 

A study of the grammar of the New Testament had long been neg- 
lected. The first real understanding of New Testament grammar was 
shown in 1824 when Winer’s grammar was published.” Lightfoot was 
one of the pioneers in the study of New Testament grammar. 

Lightfoot firmly believed that doctrine and historical connection de- 
pend upon a correct treatment of grammar. He insisted that the correct 
understanding and rendering of the Greek tense is important.”’ He con- 
tended that a correct rendering of the definite article is important for 
theology as well as accuracy, though most commentators of his day 
treated the use of the definite article with indifference.” He believed, 
again in opposition to his age, that Paul was very discriminating in his 
use of prepositions.” 

Lightfoot was a master of the Greek language. His strict attention 
to principles of grammar, at a time when they were ignored by most 
exegetes, is another reason for the enduring value of his New Testament 
studies. 

4. Independence. 

When J. Armitage Robinson asked Hort which of the German scholars 
he should read as he began a study of the Synoptic Problem, Hort advised 
him to take his Greek New Testament and form his own opinion first. 
The three Cambridge scholars were always afraid they would prejudice 
a student by their opinions. They were independent of others and wanted 
their students to be independent of them. 

It was with some feeling of pride that Lightfoot wrote in one of his 
later commentaries, “I venture to hope that my previous commentaries 





18. Cf. Saint Paul’s Epistles to the Colossians and Philemon (London: Macmillan and Com- 
pany, 1890), pp. 165 f. Cf. also, Notes on Epistles of St. Paul from Unpublished Commentaries, 
p. 318. 

19. Cf. Saint Paul’s Epistles to the Colossians and Philemon, pp. 255-271. 


20. H. E. Dana and J. R. Mantey, A Manual Grammar of the Greek New Testament (New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1927), pp. vii f. 


21. Ona Fresh Revision of the English New Testament, pp. 82-97. 
22. Ibid., pp. 97-118. Cf. also, Galatians, pp. 118, 168, 208. 


23. Ibid., pp. 118-127. Cf. also, Notes on Epistles of St. Paul from Unpublished Cc.n- 
mentaries, p. 274. 
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have established my claim to be regarded as an independent worker.”™ 
Lightfoot did not consider himself to be under obligation to follow 
previous commentators. He used their works and took advantage of 
their insights, but broke with their method of approach. In his day most 
expositors were content to make their commentaries largely a history 
of the interpretation of various passages. This Lightfoot refused to do. 
The Introduction to his first commentary contains these words: 


In the explanatory notes such interpretations only are discussed as seemed at 
all events possibly right, or are generally received, or possess some historic intent. 
By confining myself to these, I wished to secure more space for matters of greater 
importance. For the same reason, in cases of disputed interpretations the authori- 
ties ranged on either side are not given, except where, as in the case of the 
Fathers, some interest attaches to individual opinions.” 


Lightfoot elevated independence to the position of a basic principle 
of study. He desired independence from the works of the past and he 
wanted others, in turn, to be independent of him. He severely criticized 
Stanley and Jowett because they frequently neglected to mention primary 
sources. Independence of judgment is limited where a student is unable 
to test the accuracy of another’s statement. By quoting original sources, 
Lightfoot presented the evidence apart from his conclusions. The in- 
dividual should be able to arrive at his own decision in the light of the 
evidence before him. 

Another illustration of his independence is found in the paraphrases 
which he incorporated into his commentaries. Though he claimed to 
write with difficulty, he possessed a masterful style. He used telling word 
pictures and expressed himself with perfect clarity. His paraphrase of 
Philemon is excellent. Another good illustration of the effectiveness of 
his paraphrases in opening up the thought of a passage is found in 
Galatians 6:7 f. The Authorized Version translates it thus: “Be not de- 
ceived, God is not mocked: for whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
also reap. For he that soweth to his flesh shall of the flesh reap cor- 
ruption; but he that soweth to the Spirit shall of the Spirit reap life 
everlasting.” Lightfoot, in a very forceful manner, shows the negative 
emphasis of this passage: 


What? You hold back? Nay, do not deceive yourselves. Your niggardliness 
will find you out. You cannot cheat God by your fair professions. You cannot mock 





24. Colossians and Philemon, p. vii. 
25. Galatians, p. viii. 
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Him. According as you sow, thus will you reap. If you plant the seed of your 
own selfish desires, if you sow the field of the flesh, then when you gather in your 
harvest, you will find the ears blighted and rotten. But if you sow the good ground 
of the spirit, you will of that good ground gather the golden grain of life eternal.” 


5. Accuracy. 

A final principle of approach to be mentioned here is Lightfoot’s strict 
accuracy. He states that the habit of being exact is the first, second, and 
third requisite for a successful commentator. 

Lightfoot followed this principle by being exceedingly careful in all 
he did. Sanday said that he was never convicted of a mistake.”” Headlam 
wrote that accuracy was the most distinguishing feature of his work, 
especially his work on the Apostolic Fathers.¥ 

The principles which Lightfoot consciously utilized made his works 
of enduring worth. If we take these principles and use them in our own 
studies, we will grow as expositors of the recorded revelation of God. 


Leading Values of His Commentaries 


The commentaries of J. B. Lightfoot set a new standard of excellence. 
The eulogies of his workmanship which were written immediately after 
his death do not need to be retracted. After almost half a century had 
elapsed, Malden could still write these words, “It is not too much to say 
that they mark a new era in commentaries . . . and remain in structure 
and arrangement models of the kind of way in which such things should 
be done.” 

It would be too much to undertake an exhaustive presentation of all 
the leading values in Lightfoot’s commentaries. Some of them have 
already been touched on under his principles of approach. His para- 
phrases certainly enrich the worth of his works. Two outstanding values 
are found in his lexical studies and his dissertations. 

1. Lexical Studies. 

One of the leading values of Lightfoot’s commentaries is found in his 
lexical studies. Lightfoot was an excellent philologist. Throughout his 
commentaries his best powers were employed to elucidate the text as an 
examination of his comments on Colossians 1:15-20 will reveal. On 
occasion he made a special study of crucial words. These studies make 
clear the thoroughness of his work. 








26. Galatians, p. 218. 

27. William Sanday, “Bishop Lightfoot,” The Expositor, III, 4, 14. 
28. Cf. Eden, of. cit., p. 138. 

29. Op. cit., p. 342. 
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A fine example of these studies is seen in his exhaustive treatment of 
the word zAnpwya.” J. Armitage Robinson, a former chaplain under 
Lightfoot, seriously questions a premise of Lightfoot’s study.*' Aside 
from this valid criticism the study is a model for others to follow. He 
leads the reader from rules of grammar, through the works of the classical 
writers, on to an exhaustive study of New Testament usage, and finishes 
with the Gnostic writers. All the evidence is presented. Those who dis- 
agree do not present new evidence, but merely reinterpret that which 
he collected. 

2. His Dissertations. 

Lightfoot was not a theologian. He was not fitted for such a field of 
work even though he was well acquainted with the history of theology. 
He was pre-eminently a historian. This was his first love. Many of his 
sermons are based on great historical personages and nearly all his ser- 
mons betray his love for history. His work on the Apostlic Fathers and 
on Eusebius, his constant quotations from the Church Fathers, his estab- 
lishment of scholarships for the study of ecclesiastical history, all combine 
to emphasize the passion of his life. 

It so happens that in Lightfoot’s day the most serious attack which was 
made on Christianity came from the field of history. Paul and Peter 
were made rival leaders of two irreconcilable groups. The Book of Acts 
was considered a brilliant forgery written late in the second century when 
Paul’s brand of Christianity began to win out over the type Peter had 
preached. Only four out of the traditional thirteen letters of Paul were 
permitted to be by his hand. John Gibb, in an article on Lightfoot, writes: 


Historical criticism has been for some time deemed a stronghold of those who 
adopt a naturalistic interpretation of Christian history. M. Renan, in those papers 
which he has recently contributed to the Revue des Deux Mondes, asserts that not 
science, which has its own foundations deep in mystery, but historical study, is 
that which is now shaking men’s faith in revealed religion. When a man, he says, 
begins to deal with the records of religion as so much evidence, and considers what 
that evidence is worth, his faith, if he is a man with a modern education, is unable 
to resist the shock.” 


Lightfoot was one of the leading opponents of this way of thinking, if, 
indeed, he was not the true leader of those who believe history testifies 





30. Colossians and Philemon, pp. 255-271. 

31. J. Armitage Robinson, St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians (London: Macmillan and Co., 
1907), PP. 255-259. 

32. Op. cit., p. 179. 
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to the essential trustworthiness of the biblical records. He wrote on 
Ignatius because the rejection of the Ignatian Epistles was absolutely 
necessary for the Tiibingen position.” He wrote his first commentary on 
Galatians because it holds the key to the relationship between Peter and 
Paul. In his Preface to that commentary he says that he particularly con- 
centrated upon the relation of Paul to those of the Circumcision. He 
then writes: 


If the primitive Gospel was, as some have represented it, merely one of many 
phases of Judaism, if those cherished beliefs which have been the life and light of 
many generations were afterthoughts, progressive accretions, having no founda- 
tion in the Person and Teaching of Christ, then indeed St. Paul’s preaching was 
vain and our faith is vain also.* 


He goes on to say that those who believe and teach such things must be 
met by something more than denials: they must be met by facts and 
truth. 

His historical approach is seen at its best in the dissertations included 
in each commentary. Excellent as his exegetical notes are, many con- 
sider his introductions and dissertations to be of more worth. After his 
death five of his dissertations were gathered and published in one volume, 
thus showing their importance. 

One of his most important contributions to the historical veracity of 
the New Testament is a dissertation in his first commentary entitled, 
“St. Paul and the Three.”® In this dissertation Lightfoot succeeds in 
giving a reasonable account of the origin and progress of the church and 
of the relations of the four main leaders, using only the documents which 
his opponents accepted as authentic. 

Only three followers of Jesus, aside from Paul, held any prominent 
place in apostolic records: Peter and John, two of the Twelve, and James 
the Lord’s brother. Of the others both Scripture and tradition are 
silent. These four leaders met together only once, and that was at the 
greatest crisis in the history of the church. The immediate question was 
on the subject of the Mosaic ritual. This was the concrete manifestation 
of the larger question: Was the church to open up unto all people or 
was she to remain narrow and sectarian? In later centuries this merged 
into another question: What was the relationship between Jew and 





33. The Apostolic Fathers, Part II, S. Ignatius and S. Polycarp, Vol. I (London: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1890), pp. vii, xi-xii. 

34. Galatians, p. xi. 

35. Ibid., pp. 292-374. 
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Gentile in the early church?—or, as the Tiibingen school would prefer 
to put it: What was the true origin of Catholic Christianity? 

The key to the latter question, and thus indirectly to the others, 
Lightfoot believed, is the Epistle to the Galatians. The genuineness of 
this Letter was generally accepted even by the most extreme critics. It 
was written by one who played a major part in the controversy and 
could not be discredited (as was Acts) by the claim that it was written 
with an ulterior purpose. Lightfoot believed the right interpretation of 
this Epistle could give a true, though partial, solution of the whole 
problem. 

His dissertation is divided into four main sections. First, he considers 
the extension of the church to the Gentiles through Stephen, Philip, and 
Peter until finally, at Antioch, the gospel was taken directly to the 
heathen. Next, he considers the recognition of Gentile liberty as it came 
through the gifts of the Gentile Christians to the famine-stricken Chris- 
tians of Judea, the rejection of the gospel by the Jews in Antioch of 
Pisidia and the acceptance by the Gentiles, the crises in Antioch where 
Pharisaic Christians attempt to insist that circumcision is essential for 
salvation, and finally the Jerusalem council where the four met. Here 
the charter of Gentile freedom was established and Paul’s office and 
mission were recognized. Third, he dwells on the emancipation of the 
Jewish churches, which was accelerated by the destruction of Jerusalem. 
After a detailed study of two Jewish Christian heresies, he seeks to show 
that there was a catholic (i.e., universal) doctrine in the second century 
by examining the evidence province by province: Palestine, Asia Minor, 
Greece, Gaul, Alexandria, North Africa—and Rome. 

Rome receives special study. The Tiibingen critics claimed that 
Judaistic Christianity was not overthrown in Rome until the episcopate 
of Victor (A.D. 190-200). If this is true, Catholic Christianity did not 
come in until almost the beginning of the third century. By a careful 
study of the second century, especially of the writings emanating from 
Rome, Lightfoot concludes that the church held to a substantial unity 
of doctrine and generally recognized both the Apostle to the Gentiles 
and the Apostles to the Jews. 

The immense array of facts, coupled with sound conjecture, leads to 
the final section of his dissertation. Between Acts, which the Tiibingen 
school rejected, and the four Epistles which this school accepted as 
Pauline, Lightfoot finds a similarity in the facts taught about Paul. 
Through a careful exegetical study of key passages in Galatians, I Peter, 
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the Johannine writings, the Epistle of James, and Acts, as well as the 
other Epistles of Paul, he shows that there is no ground on which to 
base a position of antagonism between Paul and the Apostles of the 
Circumcision. 

This masterful dissertation did much to stop the rush of a liberalism 
more intent upon finding negative results from their biblical studies than 
upon searching out the truth. Here was evidence, based upon facts, with 
logical conclusions drawn which appear inescapable. It is no surprise to 
learn that men attribute to Lightfoot a leading role in stopping a danger- 
ous threat to the Christian church. 

The paraphrases, lexical studies, and dissertations of Lightfoot, coupled 
with sound principles of approach, make his commentaries of permanent 
value. They will continue to live because they are based on sound learn- 
ing and deal with crucial issues. And they will live because they stand 
as a landmark in the return to an acceptance of the general trustworthi- 
ness of the New Testament records. 

Lightfoot has not yet been assigned his rightful place in history. If 
this paper contributes to a new interest in his life and works, it has served 
its purpose. 
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XXIV. The First Epistle of Peter 


by JULIAN Price Love 


Tue First Epistle of Peter is among the neglected great. Though one of 
the most rewarding documents of the New Testament, it seems to be 
known and used by relatively few ministers and still fewer laymen. One 
does not hear many sermons from it, though it is full of “texts,” especially 
of the epigrammatic kind. Devotional literature based upon it is scarce, 
though its spirit of devotion is second to that of no other book of the 
Bible. Studies of I Peter have often been dull and artificial or given over 
to the discussion of a few strange problems raised in the book, such as 
who the “exiles of the dispersion,” may be (1:1), or what is the meaning 
of Christ’s preaching to the “spirits in prison” (3:18-22; 4:6), or what 
group that was “in Babylon” was sending greetings (5:13). 

It is to be deeply lamented that such an epistle as this has so often been 
shelved. Here is a letter completely free from the spirit of controversy 
that boils over in other books of the New Testament, interweaving deep 
doctrinal teaching with “practical” exhortation to a degree that would 
satisfy the strictest homilist, written in a lucid style that embraces some 
of the best Greek in the New Testament, and often poetic and beautiful 
in diction. Here is a short document of only four or five pages that goes 
deeper into the universal problem of suffering than almost any other 
literature sacred or secular, that deals with some of the hardest facts of 
life in a glorious outburst of Christian hope, that is realistic yet never 
cynical, that is limited to such immediate problems as fear of death and 
persecution and relationships in family and society that need counseling, 
yet that is timeless in its principles of interpretation. Here is a writng 
that is both simple and profound, that is highly ethical yet that always 
roots its ethics in the religious faith of the author, that is careful in its 
thought yet never obvious in its division of subjects. 
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Indeed, to attempt an outline of the letter is to invite failure, not be- 
cause its method is nondescript, but because its themes are skillfully 
interwoven even as in the scheme of life itself. One may mark out great 
“doctrinal” passages, such as 1: 3-12, 2:6-10, 3:18-22, 4:12-19, and he 
may note that they alternate with such great exhortations to Christian 
living as are to be found in 1: 13-22, 2:1-5, 2:11-3:12, 4: 1-11, 5:1-11.! 
But all such divisions into the doctrinal and hortatory give a pedantic 
formula that would be far from the author’s intent. One may pains- 
takingly outline the Letter, showing how each verse fits into some such 
threefold scheme as “The Privileges of the Christian Life” (1: 1-2: 10) ; 
“The Duties of the Christian Life” (2:11-4:11); “The Trials of the 
Christian Life” (4:12-5:14).? But he will come back to a rereading 
with a realization that privileges and duties and trials all appear, not 
neatly compartmentalized, but treated in all parts of the letter even as 
they enter into every phase of life itself. Above all, he will find an 
exuberant joy that fairly shouts, a hope that looks both to the near future 
and the distant, a sense of quiet composure in the midst of storm that 
is among the modern man’s sorest needs. The best method of study is 
not by an outline of contents, but by the topics that keep coming up in 
cycles of thought. It is the theology of the Epistle that works its way 
most appealingly through the subject matter. 


Wellspring and Direction of Flow 


Questions of authorship and destination have long troubled scholars. 
The letter claims to be from the Apostle Peter (1:1) by the hand of 
Sylvanus whom he regards as a “faithful brother” (5:12). Yet it is well 
known that letters were written pseudonymously in the apostolic age 
without any desire to deceive. It was indeed considered fitting that good 
Christian teaching should be embellished with the name of that Christian 
leader whose tenor of thought and life it most nearly resembled. That 
Peter the Galilean fisherman, one of the “uneducated, common men” 
who had disturbed the priests of Jerusalem (Acts 4:13), should have 
composed such good Greek as this seems improbable to many scholars. 
That the persistent tradition of his death by martyrdom in Rome during 
the persecution under Nero (c. A.D. 64) should have given him oppor- 
tunity for this writing seems equally difficult of belief to some. And that 





1. Cf., for study, such hortatory passages in Hebrews 2:1-4, 4:11-16, 10:19-39, 12: 1-17. 
2. G. W. Blenkin in The Cambridge Greek Testament (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1914), pp. lxxvi-lxxxi. 
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the nature of the trials dwelt upon in the letter and the deep and con- 
clusive thinking on the subject of suffering could represent the com- 
position of any Christian in the first century seems on the surface an 
impossibility. There is no record of deliberate governmental persecution 
in the provinces of Asia Minor to which this epistle is addressed before 
the time of Trajan (c. 110), and even this was only gingerly carried out 
with the misgivings of Pliny the Younger to whose governorship the 
duty of the purge was entrusted. Many also have felt that the epistle 
obviously depends on writings of Paul, especially on the Thessalonian 
letters, and that these could not have been known outside the churches 
addressed as early as the days of Peter. The old contention that I Peter 
was known to Clement of Rome cannot be proved by any direct quota- 
tion. The earliest use of the epistle of which we have record was in a 
letter of Polycarp that has been variously dated from 110 to 135. The 
epistle does not appear at all in the canonical list of the Muratorian 
Fragment, and it is referred to definitely as Peter’s first by Irenaeus to- 
ward the end of the second century. Hence many have concluded that 
it was composed by some Christian of the early second century, someone 
who knew firsthand the sufferings that the Rome of Trajan’s day was 
seeking to bring upon Christians as people who were hostile to the state, 
some Christian who had drunk deep of the spirit of courage and faith 
attributed to Peter in Jerusalem by the early chapters of the Acts.’ 

Furthermore, it is often said that the letter is not a unity; that up to 
4:12 persecution is considered as only on the horizon, while from that 
point on it is a very present reality to the writer. Hence it is insisted that 
we have here an early Christian homily, based on baptismal instructions 
and early Christian moral codes (1:1-4:11), to which has been appended 
a letter on the use of suffering (4:12-5:14). We shall consider later the 
codes and forms of instruction. Suffice it to point out here that the new 
type of life that is urged in the first part of the letter is the same as that 
stressed in the latter part (cf. 2:13-17, 3:8-9, with 4:15-16, 5:5-8), 
and that the question of suffering, far from ever being academic in this 
letter, is as immediate and vital and leads to as deep thought for its 
solution in the first part as in the last (cf. 1:6 f., 2: 19-21, 3:14-17 with 
4:12 f., 5:10). 

There is after all good ground for believing that Peter himself was 
actually concerned with this letter. Someone with apostolic authority is 
speaking here. Not only does the author claim to be an apostle (1:1), 





3. Cf., for example, Acts 3: 11-26, 4:1-31, 12: 1-17. 
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but he uses a tone of authority in speaking of Christian conduct that 
would hardly be becoming in any other (cf. 3:13-17, 4:7-11), and more 
particularly in addressing the officers of the churches as a “fellow elder” 
(5:1-4). Especially would the injunction to the elders to “tend the 
flock” (5:2) come most naturally from one who had received the same 
command from Christ (John 21:15-17). The word and spirit of an eye- 
witness pervade the epistle. The writer speaks of the living hope brought 
by the resurrection with the intimacy of one who was there (1:3). He 
thinks of faith as being tested by fire in a way peculiarly appropriate 
to an apostle whom Jesus spoke of as being sifted like wheat (1:7; cf. 
Luke 22:31). He refers to his readers as not having seen the Lord, 
intimating that he himself had seen him (1:8). The great passage on 
Christ’s sufferings (2:20-25) is filled with reminiscences of the buffeting, 
the patience, the silence of Jesus before his accusers. Throughout its 
treatment of the anguish and meekness and the atoning death of Jesus, 
I Peter follows even more closely than do Matthew and Luke the Gospel 
of Mark which has long been associated with the name of Peter. There 
is the same insistence on the Suffering Servant passages of Isaiah that we 
find in Mark. The author refers tenderly to Mark as “my son” (5:13). 
Moreover, in so many words, he calls himself “‘a witness of the sufferings 
of Christ” (5:1). To be sure, all of this falls short of positive proof that 
the early church was right in coming to think of this as a genuine epistle 
of Peter, but the effect of all these facts together is convincing. They dis- 
play Peter as having become a “living stone” (2:5), even as the Gospels 
had led us to hope he would. Of course this suggestive pun on the mean- 
ing of his name is significant whether written by Peter himself or someone 
reflecting his character and authority. Whoever wrote II Peter in the 
name of the apostle apparently believed the First Epistle to be genuine, 
for he says, “This is now the second letter that I have written to 
you” (II Pet. 3:1). 

It is true that the epistle has certain similarities in thought to some of 
the writings of Paul. But the most striking resemblances are in ethical 
injunctions which also occur in other New Testament writings and which 
seem to reflect genera] codes of instruction drawn up by the church. 
The strongest likeness is to the Thessalonian correspondence, and in both 
his letters to the Thessalonians Paul begins by associating with himself 
the name of Sylvanus, the same one with whom Peter joins his own 
name at his letter’s close. The striking similarity of parts of these letters 
may well have been due to the capable Sylvanus. That this Sylvanus is 
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the same as the “Silas” of Acts is generally believed. The polished Greek 
of I Peter could easily have been the result of his way of expressing the 
Apostle’s thought. Indeed, such a combination of authorship with an 
amanuensis whose hand was free, would give just the result this letter 
shows: elementary apostolic ideas expressed with vigor and yet with 
developed style. That Peter himself, as a Galilean, knew Greek is proba- 
ble; that he developed in his use of it during his travels for his Lord 
would be natural to suppose. But that he kept the deep devoutness, the 
poetic imagination, and the ruggedness of thought which the Gospels 
attribute to him would be amply attested if he dictated this epistle. Any 
close reader of the speeches of Peter recorded in the Book of Acts will 
note the similarities in thought and diction between them and much of 
I Peter. Selwyn summarizes these in the following groups.* 


ACTS COMPARABLE PASSAGE IN I PETER 
2:14-40 1: 10-12—The Spirit outpoured 

2:31 3: 18—The resurrection 

2:32-36 1:21, 3:22—Resurrection and ascension 
2:38 3:21—Purpose of baptism 

3:17 1: 14—On ignorance 

3:20 1:7, 13; 4:13—Return of Christ 

3:23 2:8—Rejection of unbelievers 

3:26, 10:43 2:7, 10—Forgiveness of those who repent 
3:18 1:20—Need of Christ’s suffering 
10:9-16, 34-43 1:17, 4:5—Story of Cornelius 

15:7 1: 1—God’s choice 

15:9 1:22—Cleansing power of faith 

15:14 2:4-10—Early Christian hymn 


The use of I Peter as early as Polycarp, even though without reference 
to Peter’s name, is important. That the Muratorian Fragment did not 
contain it may have been due to the fact that it is a fragment and hence 
incomplete. It is significant that Irenaeus uses it as Peter’s, especially 
since it and I John are the only “Catholic Epistles” that he includes 
among the twenty that belong surely in the New Testament. The careful 
reader of this letter can hardly fail to conclude that, no matter who gave 
the material its final form, we have here the mind and heart of that 
deeply tried apostle of the risen Lord who knew firsthand the meaning 
of suffering in body and spirit. The persecution described in the letter 
is not necessarily officially decreed by the state; it may as readily be local 





4. Selwyn, The First Epistle of Peter, pp. 33-36. 
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and determined by either pagan or Jewish prejudice, and so could have 
occurred at many times from the earliest days of the founding of the 
Gentile Christian church. 

The First Epistle of Peter is addressed to “the exiles of the dispersion 
in Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia” (1:1). Here are 
included some provinces of Asia Minor that Paul had visited as well as 
some that he was forbidden by the Spirit to enter. That these readers 
were Christians can hardly be doubted from the tone of the entire letter. 
The writer is evidently still very much of a Jew himself, and he employs 
the Jewish term of the diaspora as a symbol of the condition of his Chris- 
tian audience. They were as much of a dispersed minority in a pagan 
majority as the Jews had been. There were doubtless many converted 
Jews among the readers, and the thought of the epistle is frequently 
couched in terms of the Old Testament. Thus the predominant thought 
of God is of his relation with men (1:3-5, 2:4 f., 4:17-19). Salvation is 
conceived of as an inheritance (1:4). The redeemed are a race, a priest- 
hood, a nation (2:9). But that the readers were predominantly Gentiles 
seems evident. Peter addresses them as those who “once were no people” 
(2:10), an expression which no Jew would use of fellow Jews. And he 
could not say of a group that was largely Jewish that the pagans would 
be “surprised” that they did not run with them to riotous excess (4:4). 

The letter seems certainly to have been written from Rome, for no 
other intelligent interpretation has been offered for the greeting sent by 
her “who is at Babylon” (5:13). The literal city of Babylon in Meso- 
potamia had long since perished; the military outpost in Egypt by the 
name of Babylon was unimportant. But the symbolic use of the ancient 
wicked Babylon to typify the wicked Rome of the days of the early 
church was soon to be established by the writer of the great Apocalypse 
(Chs. 17, 18). From Rome, then, probably by Peter, just before the 
Neronian persecution, let us say in 62-64, and with the aid of Sylvanus, 

‘ this letter found its way to those who were suffering both from mis- 
understanding and from those local manifestations of antipathy and 
disdain that are sometimes as hard to bear as burning at the stake or 
nailing to the cross. 


Combination of Priestly and Prophetic Tone 


In no other writing of the New Testament are the priestly and the 
prophetic elements so closely interwoven; certainly not in Paul, who 
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neglects the priestly for the prophetic, and not even in Hebrews where 
the significance of the priest is strongly stressed. In this letter even the 
short pithy truth of the “wise man” is drawn upon to bind together the 
word of the Lord as found in the prophet and the great spiritual sig- 
nificance of the work of the priest. In particular, the author is fond of 
the maxims of Psalm 34, that rich mosaic among the poems of the Psalter. 

Peter’s rather naive description of the prophets in his first reference 
to them (1:10-12) is probably to be explained by his not limiting him- 
self to those of the Old Testament. He apparently includes those Chris- 
tian prophets to whose radiant gifts Paul bears testimony (I Cor. 12:28, 
14:1-5). It would seem unnatural to think of the prophets of the Old 
Testament as “searching and inquiring about salvation.”’ While he could 
indeed speak of them as “predicting the sufferings of Christ,” the word 
translated “predicting” occurs nowhere else and may just as well mean 
“publicly proclaiming.” It seems rather far-fetched to think of the mes- 
sages of the ancient prophets as things into which “angels long to look.” 
Perhaps we shall be nearest the truth if we think of Peter as linking in his 
unsophisticated way the canonical Hebrew prophets with the Christian 
proclaimers of the Word of God, all of them being men to whom his 
readers should give heed. 

But specific references to the Old Testament prophets are numerous 
in this short letter. In 1:24 f. Peter establishes the abiding nature of 
God’s Word by appeal to Isaiah’s contrast of it with the flower of the 
field (Isa. 40:6-9). The nature of Christ as the foundation stone of the 
church, discussed in 2:6-8, is the occasion for two quotations, one from 
Peter’s favorite book of Isaiah (Isa. 28:16) and the other from the 
Psalter (Ps. 1:18:22). The reference to men as stray sheep in 2:25 recalls 
the famous “All we like sheep have gone astray” (Isa 53:6). Peter’s 
restrained description of women who are overadorned, 3:3, certainly 
stems from the prophet’s more violent attack on the same excess (Isa. 3: 
18-22). Many of the maxims of the thirty-fourth Psalm referred to above 
are cited in 3:10-12 (cf. Ps. 34:12-16). And since Peter, like Paul, uses 
the Septuagint rather than the Masoretic text of the Hebrew, we are 
not surprised to find him defending his doctrine that even the righteous 
will scarcely be saved by employing, in 4:18, the Septuagint version 
where it differs from the Hebrew (Prov. 11:31). 

But with all Peter’s love of the prophets, both Jewish and Christian, 
he has the worshipper’s reverence for the priests. He twice calls his 
readers “a priesthood” (2:5, 9). He vividly pictures Christ as making 
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of himself the priestly sacrifice and upon it bases his conception of the 
Christian life as sacrificial in the same priestly sense (2: 19-25). He has 
the priest’s awe at the thought of the need of holiness in life (1:15 f.; 
2:5, 93 3:5; 4:2). He shares with the author of Hebrews the passion for 
a clean conscience (3:16, 21). But Peter’s thought of the priest and his 
quoting from the prophets are not isolated facts, as these references might 
suggest; it is the interweaving of priestly and prophetic thought that 
makes this letter so strong. Even so does the modern minister need to 
be at the same time priest and prophet to his people. 


The Picture of Godin I Peter 


It would be expected that any writer who thus thought in terms of 
the great religious figures of the covenant would have a clear and vivid 
picture of God. Now there is no carefully formulated doctrine of God 
in this epistle. Peter, and indeed all the writers of the New Testament, 
were too genuinely religious, rather than philosophical, to congeal their 
experience with God into any cold dogma. Theirs was an intuitive rather 
than a logical understanding, and to a large extent we wrong them if 
we seek to enclose in straight creedal jackets that which in their thought 
flows like a river. 

The First Epistle of Peter is theocentric rather than Christocentric. In 
this respect it differs in emphasis from Paul and associates itself with 
others of the “Catholic Epistles.” But to say this is not to declare some- 
thing shocking. The early church thought of Jesus always as God’s man, 
his representative on earth. The highest concept of Christ’s deity to which 
they rose was that of the incarnation of God. Paul himself, carried away 
with the saviorhood of Christ as he was, could declare that it was Jesus’ 
ultimate purpose to deliver up the kingdom to God (I Cor. 15:24). So 
it was that the early Christians, all of whom were Jews, came back from 
. their new-found joy in Christ to a fresh reverence for the monotheism 
of their ancient faith, not as a retreat from a high Christology, but as an 
enrichment of their faith in God. 

In I Peter the divine initiation is unusually strong. Suffering itself, 
in its Christian use, is the will of God who is spoken of as a “faithful 
creator” (4:19). God’s predestination is stressed: he chose and destined 
believers in Christ (1:2); he determined the role of Christ as redeemer 
(1:20). God’s place as the director of history cannot so much be sus- 
tained by any reference as it can be felt to be the underlying conviction 
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of the epistle. In an age when men smile at such thoughts and interpret 
events only by their relevance to social and economic needs, it is refresh- 
ing to return to a religious document that breathes on every page the 
assurance that God is behind all the movements of history and that man 
is to be interpreted best as his creation. Hence it is the transcendence, 
the majesty, the power of God that stand out in this letter. His holiness 
has deeply impressed the writer (1:15 f.). That he is judge of all men 
and that his judgment is always just is not only the awe but the comfort 
of troubled hearts (1:17, 2:23, 4:5). The God of the believers in Christ 
strengthens them and is ever gracious. This letter contains one of the 
most beautiful assurances of God’s kindliness that we find in the entire 
New Testament: “Cast all your anxieties on him, for he cares about 
you” (5:7). Yet the writer never imposes on this kindness; his thought of 
it is at all points consistent with his prevailing sense of awe toward God, 
and it is only in the spirit of deepest reverence that he can speak of be- 
lievers as loving him in Christ (1:8). 

Prayer to God is urged on all Christians if they would still their hearts 
with his peace. Husbands and wives must so live together in the home 
that nothing interferes with their common expression of a life of prayer 
(3:7). The Lord is always ready to hear and answer prayer as the 
Psalmist has affirmed (3:12). The new life that is initiated in baptism 
makes it possible for men to “appeal to God” (3:21). One of the chief 
grounds for encouraging sobriety in life is that men may pray well (4:7, 
5:8). Thus it is that prayer is treated from both the most reverential and 
the most practical points of view. 

God as Holy Spirit is not absent from this letter, though the stress is 
not strong. The Spirit sanctifies (1:2). He inspires the prophets (1: 
11 f.). He quickened Christ from the dead (3:18). Trinitarianism 
formed slowly in the early church as the richer expression of that fine 
Hebrew monotheism which Christians never surrendered. 


Christ in I Peter 


While there is no developed Christology in the First Epistle of Peter, 
the picture of the Master is clear and convincing. He is to be reverenced 
by all his followers as Lord (3:15), the title that dominates the thought 
of Jesus in the early chapters of the Acts.” To those who believe on him 
he means both solid foundation for living and life itself, a fullness that 





5. Cf., for example, Acts 1:21; 2:21, 36; 4:33; 7:59; 8:16; 9:27, 29; and especially 10:36. 
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can be expressed only in the paradox of the “living stone” (2:4). But 
lest this should sound cold, Peter calls him “precious” (2:7). In char- 
acter Jesus is remembered as “a Lamb without blemish or spot” (1:19), 
sinless and without guile (2:22). His meekness is stressed, especially in 
relation to the scene of his trial and crucifixion (2:23). It touches the 
heart that Peter should recall Jesus as one who “when he was reviled, 
did not revile in return,” for Peter had never been able to efface from 
his memory the picture of Jesus’ sad hurt look at his wayward disciple 
who had sworn he did not know him (cf. Luke 22:61). But it was the 
Resurrection that enabled Peter to face the future. In this letter he 
makes the resurrection of Jesus Christ the ground of hope (1:3, 21). He 
looks beyond the empty tomb to the exaltation of Christ at God’s right 
hand (3:22) and to his final revelation in glory as the justification of 
believers’ faith (1:7). This complete manifestation of Jesus will establish 
him as the “chief Shepherd” of his flock (5:4). 

But in company with Paul, it is the death of Christ that Peter singles 
out as the high water mark of his significance for men. Yet the approach 
is not quite the same as Paul’s. Both are concerned with what Christ’s 
death did for men, especially for men’s sin. But while Paul, as a profound 
lawyer, approaches the vital meaning of Christ’s death from the stand- 
point of its removal of legal guilt, Peter has nothing to say about guilt. 
His emphasis is entirely upon the removal of sin itself, a stress to which 
Paul always comes soon or late. Thus Christ’s death was to “bring us to 
God” (3:18). Peter does indeed make use of many of the figures of 
atonement that were doubtless the common property of all Christian 
preachers, but he states practical issues for all of them. He speaks of 
disciples as experiencing a “sprinkling with his blood,” but this is in con- 
nection with their “obedience to Jesus Christ” (1:2). He looks upon 
the death of Christ as a ransom, but immediately relates its purpose to 
his readers’ being actually delivered from what he calls the “futile ways” 

of life (1:18). Christ’s death was indeed vicarious, “the righteous for 
the unrighteous” (3:18). But in the great passage on Jesus as the Suffer- 
ing Servant (2:21-24), the writer makes it clear that he did not simply 
bear our sins in his body while he was on the cross, as the English text 
seems to imply, but that he carried them up onto the cross, that is, he 
destroyed the sin itself right there, as the Greek preposition requires.° 
By his wounds believers have really been healed. And in this passage, 
the suffering of Christ not simply at the hands of men, but for sin, is boldly 





6. Cf. the R.S.V. marginal reading on 2: 24. 
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spoken of as the example which believers are to follow. It is out of 
Christ’s willingness to suffer, rather than out of his payment of a debt, 
that Peter develops his doctrine of atonement. It is because Christ’s 
meekness was not passive but active in actually bringing sin to the end 
of its road that he enables us to become, like himself, “living stones” 
(2:5). 


Baptism and Regeneration 


Such a consideration of the atoning work of Christ highlights the fact 
that Peter is never very far removed from thinking of the new life that 
Christians experience. Purification of heart and body is always upper- 
most in his thought. He speaks of the blood of Jesus as being “sprinkled” 
on believers (1:2), evidently reminiscent of the sprinkling under the old 
law for purposes of purification.’ He immediately relates this sprinkling 
to regeneration and glories in the fact that he and his friends have been 
“born anew’ as a result (1:3, 23). In his discussion of the much disputed 
passage on preaching to the spirits in prison (3:18-22) he says that 
baptism corresponds to the water that floated the ark in safety; he calls 
it an “antitype” of the water. One readily recalls the stress in Peter’s 
preaching at Pentecost on baptism as the evidence of belief (Acts 2:38, 
41). 

This important role of baptism in I Peter has led many commentators 
to think of the entire passage, 1:3-4:11, as a tract to be used for instruc- 
tion at the time the new convert applies for baptism. This is quite likely, 
and such use of it by the modern church would be highly appropriate. 
But others go so far as to believe that we have here a definite commit- 
ment to the doctrine of baptismal regeneration, that is, to a belief that the 
baptism with water is actually the initial part of the process of salvation. 
Yet it is clear from the First Epistle of Peter itself that no such thought 
is intended. Peter does indeed say that “baptism . . . now saves you,” but 
he hastens to add, “not as a removal of dirt from the body but as an 
appeal to God for a clear conscience” (3:21). That he is here thinking 
of water baptism as a sacrament seems probable, but that he is thinking 
of it as a symbol of the cleansing of the spirit is certain. He immediately 
connects the sprinkling with the blood of Christ with sanctification by 
the Spirit (1:2). He calls his readers a spiritual house, a priesthood that 
offers up spiritual sacrifices (1:5). How can we ever forget that it was 





7. Cf., for example, Exod. 24:6, Lev. 4:6. 
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after Philip and others had preached in Samaria and had baptized their 
converts in water, that Peter with John came down from Jerusalem and 
prayed that the new disciples might receive the baptism of the Holy 
Spirit (Acts 8:14-17). If the saving element in baptism is an “antitype” 
of the water that floated Noah’s ark (3:21), baptism must be something 
more than water, for the term “antitype” carries with it the idea of 
fulfillment. 

The perennial quarrels in the church about baptism will not be laid 
low by indulging in meticulous “proofs” that this or that emphasis was 
to be found at this or that time in church history, or by insisting on some 
mode or form. It is as ruinous to devote attention to showing that sprink- 
ling was in vogue as it is to insist on immersion. From the First Epistle 
of Peter, as well as from the Acts and the Gospel of John, the truth must 
be driven home that the only real baptism is the baptism of the Holy 
Spirit, the clothing of the life with new power that comes from God. 
Whatever symbolizes this may be effective in deepening the soul’s appre- 
ciation of the regenerative act of God. John the Baptizer’s water baptism 
was indeed carried over into the Christian church, but it soon became 
relegated to second place as both the Gospels and the Acts make clear.’ 
Whether, as many believe, the early Christians had to contend with a 
“John the Baptizer party” who had never gotten beyond the place of 
the baptism in water that symbolized the washing away of sins, at least 
it is sure that the church stressed more and more the work of the Spirit 
of God. For it is never enough to be cleansed from sin, even though 
that cleansing be of the inner spirit and not of the outward body; the 
gospel is never in effect until the life is renewed to positive goodness. It 
is this renewal which the baptism of the Spirit stands for; this is real 
baptismal regeneration. 


| The Living of the Christian Life 


The Christian life, as Peter pictures it, is an imitation of Christ. It is 
more than an ethic, and the writer never develops a code of ethical prac- 
tice divorced from religious incentive. Just as with Jesus, in the Sermon 
on the Mount, such practices as going the second mile, turning the other 
cheek, and abstaining from hate and revenge were rooted in a religion of 

‘ith and love, and prayer, so in I Peter. the large amount of practical ex- 
irtation to worthy living is grounded in the will of God and in his creative 





8. Cf. Mark 1:8; John 3:5, 4:2; Acts 8:16 
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activity in the believers’ hearts. It is because we have been born anew by 
his mercy to a living hope that the genuineness of our faith is to redound 
to praise and glory and honor (1:3-7). The incentive for sober living 
is the impending revelation of Jesus Christ (1:13). It is because he bore 
our sins in his own body that we may be challenged not only to die to 
sin but to live to righteousness (2:24). The good life is thus not so much 
an ethic at all, as it is a disciplining of ourselves to live not to ourselves but 
to God. Three times Peter makes use of the Pauline phrase “in Christ” 
(3:16; 5:10, 14). It is because Christ is a “living stone” that his fol- 
lowers dare hope to become living stones (2:4 f.). With deep under- 
standing and sympathetic approach Peter shows how the good life grows 
out of one’s relation to his Lord. Positive goodness is indeed magnified ; 
there is perhaps as much in this epistle about doing good as there is in 
all the rest of the New Testament put together. But the kind of good 
one is to do is the kind that Christ did. The believer is to have “a tender 
heart and a humble mind,” he is to avoid returning “evil for evil or 
reviling for reviling,” even as Jesus did, not because that is good moral 
procedure, but because “to this you have been called” (3:8 f.). Whatever 
good one does, he is to do it as unto God; if he speaks, it is as uttering 
God’s oracles, if he serves it is only in the strength that God supplies 
through Christ (4:11). 

All goodness is summed up for Peter in obedience to the will of God. 
This is not put with the sternness of Samuel’s rebuke to Saul: “Behold, 
to obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams” 
(I Sam. 15:22). Rather it is everywhere associated with the gracious 
purpose of God. We have been sanctified by his Spirit for obedience 
(1:2). Christian obedience is the very opposite to conformity, but is 
instead our answer to the holiness of God, and is made possible only 
because of that holiness (1:14-16). Obedience to God finds its fulfill- 
ment in sincere love of the brethren (1:22). What could be farther from 
that mistaken notion of the disciplined life that thinks of it in terms of a 
kind of military goosestep! True discipline must never be laid on one from 
without; it must always spring from the heart’s loving recognition of the 
good will of its Master. We should not be too surprised if such an insight 
were attained by that disciple who calmly and yet in joy told the high 
priest, “We must obey God rather than men” (Acts 5:29). With such 
a background we are prepared for the repeated calls in the letter to the 
abandonment of specific evils and the practice of particular kinds of 
goodness. Details that might otherwise seem boresome or even trivial 
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glow with both realism and idealism when the living of the Christian life 
is seen as the soul’s careful working out of the will of God. 

The ethical precepts of the New Testament make a most valuable and 
interesting study in themselves. In the teaching of Jesus, in several of 
the letters of Paul, in James, Hebrews, II Peter, and elsewhere there 
are quite comparable patterns of Christian action that seem to betoken 
some common source or sources. Of all the studies that have been made 
of these patterns by writers on the Christian ethic,’ none is so well done 
or so relevant to the epistle before us as that of Selwyn in his great com- 
mentary on I Peter. He finds four basic sources of Peter’s writing in 
early church documents: liturgical hymns, a persecution fragment, cate- 
chetical instruction (containing early baptismal forms), and the words 
of Christ himself."° In a splendid hundred-page essay he applies the 
principles of “Formgeschichte” to the so-called “codes” of Peter, Paul, 
and others, showing in great detail and with careful reasoning how 
most of the ethical injunctions of the New Testament grew out of three 
types of moral instruction: that which would be common to all high- 
minded people including pagans, especially of the Stoic mode of life; 
that which would have been inherited from Jewish training; and that 
which is distinctively Christian."' The old question of whether Peter bor- 
rowed from Paul, or Hebrews from Peter, is set in a larger framework. 
Peter, Paul, James, Jude, the author of Hebrews, yes, Jesus himself, were 
all the inheritors of much common practice as well as common belief. 

For Peter this practice begins with sobriety, both in view of the ex- 
pectancy of the fuller revelation of Jesus Christ (1:13, 4:7), and also 
because of the consciousness of the personal devil who is the chief ad- 
versary of the soul (5:8). The native licentiousness and orgiastic rites 
must be definitely put away, “the passions of your former ignorance” 
(1:14), the “passions of the flesh” (2:11), “drunkenness, revels, carous- 


ing, and lawless idolatry” (4:3). But the more spiritual evils of “malice 


and all guile and insincerity and envy and all slander” (2:1) need also 
to be faced. Positive virtues are compellingly set forth. The social gift 
of love of others (1:22) is but one illustration of Peter’s frequent use of 
the ideas of grace and graciousness. The word grace does not carry for 
Peter the same emphasis it usually has for Paul. The great Apostle to the 


9. For example, Ramsey, Basic Christian Ethics, Chap. II (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1950); Dewar, An Outline of New Testament Ethics (Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1949), PP. 35-41, 139-155, 230-235. 

10. Op. cit., pp. 17-24. 

11. Ibid., “Essay II,” pp. 363-466. 
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Gentiles thought of grace as the unmerited favor of God, by reason of 
which men are saved. Peter stresses more the kindliness, the graciousness 
of heart and life, that are like the graciousness of God. This kind of virtue 
has its roots in the teachings of Jesus (Luke 6: 32-35). Those who have 
“tasted that the Lord is gracious” (2:3), who are “joint heirs of the 
grace of life” (3:7), must become “stewards of God’s varied grace” 
(4:10). Grace is a quality of life which God bestows upon the humble 
(5:5). Even human love is thought of in this epistle as a gracious cover- 
ing up of sins, not one’s own, but those of another (4:8). The tenderness 
which Peter commends so highly (3:8) betokens his faith in a gracious 
and kindly relationship among the brethren, a relationship that finds its 
most delicate expression in the kiss of love (5:14). 

Frequent objection has been raised to Peter’s ethics of subordination. 
This is to be found of course also in Paul, and is apparently a part of that 
common heritage of Christian ideal and practice to which we have re- 
ferred. It is urged first of all in the lengthy passage on the home (2: 18- 
3:7) that parallels in many respects Paul’s treatment in Ephesians and 
Colossians. Servants are to be “submissive to masters with all respect,” 
even when the masters fail to exhibit those qualities of kindness and 
gentleness that Peter loves to see (2:18). If he has nothing in turn to 
say to the masters, as Paul had said, it may have been because of the 
nature of his audience; it is not likely that the churches of Asia Minor 
embraced many Christians who had slaves, but rather those that were 
slaves. But here again the servant’s humble service is set in the glorious 
framework of Jesus’ action as the Suffering Servant—truly the highest 
possible consideration for a slave (2:21-25)! It should ever be noted that 
the apostles preached the most radical of faith and ethics in the most 
conservative fashion, insisting on exhibiting to others what would even- 
tually become the practice of all redeemed men. Peter, like the other 
New Testament writers, is not so much concerned with an immediate 
eradication of slavery as he is that men who are slaves shall live as Chris- 
tians; for this is the most effective way of undermining this and all other 
forms of evil. 

In the life of the home, wives are to be submissive to their husbands 
(3:1 f.). In the writer’s usual mood he particularly pleads for wives to 
show “the imperishable jewel of a gentle and quiet spirit” (3:4). With 
extreme delicacy, on the other hand, he urges husbands to live in their 
relations with their wives in such a way as will be consistent with their 
prayer life together (3:7). Now we may not be able to follow all of 
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Peter’s reasoning here. One may be pardoned for smiling at some of his 
illustrations of the meekness and submissiveness of some whom he refers 
to as “holy women” of old (3:6). Was Sarah really so meek and sub- 
missive to Abraham as Peter thinks—she whose eavesdropping and impish 
laughter at the promise made by the messengers of God (Gen. 18:9-15) 
and whose upstart insistence on Abraham’s relations with Hagar (Gen. 
16:1-6) must have given real concern to the patriarch? Yet the attitude 
with which Peter treats the home is not so much that of male supremacy 
and master’s rights as it is again the spirit of graciousness. 

The doctrine of submission is seen perhaps at its strongest in relation 
to the government (2:13-17). Here Peter apparently bases his thought 
on Jesus’ counsel concerning Caesar’s coin (Luke 20:24-26). But he 
goes farther and insists that Christians should be subject “to every 
human institution,” and should even “honor the emperor.” But again, 
it is for God’s sake that they are to live like this. The theology behind 
such action is that in a very real sense God has sent every ruler to do his 
bidding, regardless of whether the ruler be good or bad, and that the 
Christian vocation is fulfilled only when one lives as though he were a 
free man whether he is or not, for this way of living is real Christian 
freedom. To be sure, we moderns must remember that there did not exist 
in the first century the same sort of totalitarian idea of the state that we 
have come to know. More local autonomy of a political nature was 
allowed by Rome than has been granted by Germany or Russia. Perhaps 
more economic sovereignty on the part of local districts was obtainable 
under Rome than small peoples may expect from the suzerainty of the 
money markets of America. But in the spirit of doing all for the glory 
of God one wonders whether the thought of Peter, antiquated as it often 
seems, may not be far nearer the mind of God than we think. One won- 
ders whether a humble living of this subordinate way might not solve 
some major problems for Christians, all the way from those of disciples 
living behind the iron curtain to those who face doing a seeming divine 
honor to the shrine of a human emperor. At least this much is beyond 
question: that Peter counsels obedience, subordination, humility, again 
and again in order that by the practice of these virtues men may attract 
others to Christ, whether it be foreigners among whom they are exiles 
(2:12) or unbelievers with whom they live in the intimacy of the home 
(3:1 f.) or persecutors (3:15 f.). The evangelistic motive renders the 
doctrine of submission Christian. The higher one goes in the offices of 
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the church the more he needs this doctrine. It is not by accident that 


Peter particularly lays upon the hearts of elders their need of being 
humble (5:5). 


The Christian Use of Suffering 


Life lived in such a fashion is bound to bring its trials. This does not 
refer to what is often the theme of a troubled lament by some suffering 
soul. It is not the sicknesses, the loss of loved ones, the failures that come 
in the ordinary course of the day, but the troubles that result from being 
a Christian that the apostle deals with. And being a Christian does make 
for trouble and suffering in any age of this pagan world. It is not that 
there will always be formal and legal persecution, not always martyrdom. 
As we have seen, it is not likely that I Peter is referring to state decrees 
that Christians should be put to death or driven from home or deprived 
of their business. These may all be presaged in the words of this letter, 
especially in the latter part, but the actual sufferings faced seem rather 
to be social than legal, occasional rather than official. They are for the 
most part the kinds of trial that occur when anyone takes an unpopular 
stand because he is a follower of Christ, when a believer challenges the 
ordinary conservative paganism of his day with the simple, yet radical, 
life of love and truth. To live unselfishly in a selfish environment, to keep 
humble when men scramble for power, to be pure when all around are 
greedy is always to invite trouble. One who so lives is sure to endure 
slander, the misrepresentation of those who cannot understand such liv- 
ing or who understand it better than they want to. It is to be accused 
of being a “liberal” in a world order that hugs its possessions of the past 
close to itself. It is to be whispered against as a “fellow-traveler” of 
fascists or communists or whatever group happens to be the scapegoat of 
the hour. One may not be legally prosecuted, but he may lose his good 
name; he may find the sneer on the lips of ready-made foes and the cold 
stare on the frightened countenances of erstwhile friends. Apparently 
it was this sort of misrepresentation and stigma of scorn that the readers 
of I Peter were undergoing. They faced indefinite “varied trials” (1:6) ; 
they were spoken against “as wrongdoers” (2:12, 3:16) ; they endured 
“pain while suffering unjustly” (2:19) ; they were called to account for 
the hope that was in them (3:15), a hope which no doubt seemed to their 
accusers both silly and dangerous. More specifically, they were “re- 
proached for the name of Christ” (4:14), a condition men may have to 
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meet not alone when they are forbidden to be professing Christians, but 
when their taking the Christian faith seriously brings upon them the 
charge of being impractical dreamers or insufferable radicals. 

Now the writer is very careful to make clear that he is not dealing with 
sufferings which men bring on themselves either through their folly or 
their sin. One may stick his foot out and cry because it is stepped on, 
and boast that he is suffering for Christ. One may make his religious 
pretensions a cloak for wrongdoing while he elicits sympathy for the 
pain that he really deserves. So Peter writes to sufferers, “Maintain good 
conduct among the Gentiles,” that is, in a pagan environment (2:12). 
He assures them that only “by doing right” will they silence their adver- 
Saries (2:15), although men who are made to squirm often feel that by 
giving in and doing something off-color they will win their way out. There 
is no credit, says Peter, if you “do wrong and are beaten for it” (2:20), 
and he insists that “it is better to suffer for doing right than for doing 
wrong” (3:17). He becomes very concrete and warns his readers not 
to suffer “as a murderer, or a thief, or a wrongdoer, or a mischiefmaker,” 
but only “as a Christian” (4:15 f.). Such cautions may seem obvious and 
unnecessary, but in view of the ease of self-deception they take on great 
importance. 

This suffering Peter looks upon as within the will of God, indeed as 
intended by him to accomplish his divine purpose for his own. The age- 
old question, “Why do the righteous suffer?” receives here a new and 
relevant answer. The righteous suffer because their righteous Lord suf- 
fered (2:21-24). He bore the stigmas and misrepresentations of men. 
He did right and was accused of doing wrong. He ransomed men and 
brought them into what a great preacher of a former age called “The 
Redeemed Family of God.”* Now one cannot be a member of a family 
without bearing the burdens of the family. In some families there is 
often one member who tends to be shielded from the heartaches or to 
escape the work that the others do. But no one who lives like this is a 
genuine part of the family. Only by suffering what the family suffers 
is he integrated into its life. God in Christ suffered for men. If they 
would be part of the family of God, men therefore must suffer for him. 
It is the universal experience required of all Christians (5:9). Suffering 
of the type described in I Peter becomes, then, not something to be 
avoided but to be gloried in. Suffering for Christ becomes the Christian’s 





12. This was the title of the only exegetical writing published by John Henry Jowett, and it 
was a study of this very First Epistle of Peter. 
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vocation. “To this you have been called,” writes Peter, both when speak- 
ing of physical torture (2:21) and of the reviling his hearers have en- 
dured (3:9). 

In no other subject treated in the epistle is the thought of the imitation 
of Christ more clearly or more forcefully stressed. The Christian is to go 
through what his Lord goes through. “Since therefore Christ suffered 
in the flesh, arm yourselves with the same thought,” is the writer’s ringing 
challenge (4:1). “Rejoice in so far as you share Christ’s sufferings” 
(4:13). The fiery ordeal is thus never to be looked upon with surprise, 
as though it did not belong in life’s picture (4:12). One who suffers is 
simply following the footsteps of the Christ, tracking them as the hound 
tracks the scent (2:21). Such a conception of the Christian life is of 
course far from popular, and when it is presented squarely it creates a 
sensation. A half century ago Charles M. Sheldon published his Jn His 
Steps, a title taken directly from this passage, and it became, aside from 
the Bible, the best seller among religious books of all time. It is still sur- 
prising to people that Christians should choose the path of trial and 
persecution, though in a pagan world, such as Peter’s or ours, it ought to 
be the expected thing. 

One might think that any writer so imbued with a belief in the neces- 
sity of suffering would be downcast or, if he wrote cheerfully at all, would 
follow some Stoic ethic of grim endurance. But Peter’s is not that kind 
of religious philosophy. Neither is it the jaunty make-believe of an 
Edmund Vance Cooke: 


O, a trouble’s a ton or a trouble’s an ounce, 
Or a trouble is what you make it; 

And it’s not the fact that you’re hurt that counts, 
But only, how did you take it? 


The Christian “takes it” seriously, willingly, humbly, but also joyfully. 
“In this you rejoice . . . rejoice with unutterable and exalted joy” (1:6, 
8). There is real reason behind such ecstasy, for suffering for Christ 
offers the testing and proving of faith (1:7), and it burns out the pas- 
sions so that the believer ceases from sin and lives in the will of God 
(4:1 f.). No harm can come to those who are persecuted for righteous- 
ness sake; they are still blessed (3:13 f.). They may commit their souls to 
their faithful Creator in complete confidence (4:19, 5:7). And best of 
all, after suffering “a little while,” the “God of all grace” will call and 
restore the sufferer “to his eternal glory” (5:10). This is high theology 
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that none but the initiate can understand. It is a glorious interpretation 
of the mind of the Master (cf. Luke 21:16-19). 


The Living Hope 

This forward look to the vindication of suffering suggests the large part 
played in I Peter by the doctrine of hope. In fact, in a certain sense hope 
is the main theme of the epistle, and hope seems to have been the lodestar 
of the writer’s life. We might, with some exaggeration, say of the great 
trilogy “faith, hope, and love,” that Paul became chiefly the apostle of 
faith, John of love, and Peter of hope. All three graces are of course im- 
portant to all these writers. But Paul supremely emphasizes the faith 
that reaches out for salvation, John heralds the love that is self-giving, 
and Peter points his readers to a life of hope. Now to live by hope could 
be of all ideals most tantalizing; for hope can be only a will-o’-the-wisp 
that draws one on through the dark woods and then, just as it seems 
about to lead out on to the lightened road, disappears and leaves the 
credulous to despair. Life is full of such seeming hopes. But Paul himself 
had taken pains to point out that the Christian hope does not disappoint 
or make ashamed (Rom. 5:1-5). So also Peter calls his readers, not to 
a dead hope, but to one that is living (1:3). It is a hope that rests on a 
reasonable ground that must be learned and defended against those 
who sneer at it (3:15). The hope rests in the inheritance that is un- 
fading (1:4, 5:4). 

The relation of this doctrine of hope to Peter’s brand of eschatology 
is interesting. He nowhere employs the term parousia that we find in 
the Synoptic Gospels. Instead of the “return” of Christ or the “presence” 
of Christ, Peter writes of the “revelation” of Christ and he connects his 
doctrine of salvation with this (1:7-9). Indeed Peter looks upon salva- 
tion, not as something to be associated with that initial faith in Christ 
-by which believers take the milk of the gospel, but as a developed state 
into which they grow up (2:1 f.). It is as though Peter’s eschatology 
embraced in one thought the death, resurrection, spiritual abiding, and 
complete return of Christ. It is indeed a “realized eschatology.” Some 
would claim this fact as evidence for a late dating of the epistle, but it is 
becoming increasingly evident to one who studies the New Testament 
that the early church did not long tarry with any literal expectancy of 
the visible coming of the Lord, if indeed they ever interpreted apocalyptic 
symbols in such a prosaic fashion. They merged into one divine event all 
of history as it had become meaningful in all the work of Christ. This is 
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really the story as presented in the preaching of Peter and others in the 
Book of Acts.” Both there and in the epistle, Peter is using a kaleidoscope, 
so to speak, and is turning about the same bits of glass to form in ever 
varied figures the one picture of God’s redemptive acts in Christ. As 
Selwyn aptly puts it, “We are dealing not with dial time, but with moral 
time.”’* Peter lives in the consciousness that “the end of all things is at 
hand” (4:7). The perfect tense is used here: the end has drawn near. 
This was not a mistaken belief. For any group of Christians in any age, 
this is always the solemn truth. Peter is conscious that the Judge of all 
the world is on the throne, the one who “judges each man impartially 
according to his deeds” (1:17), who is “ready to judge the living and 
the dead” (4:5). Hence he is living with the sense of the final moment 
not only near at hand, but already realized in his own soul. This is cause 
for solemn alarm, since judgment is “to begin with the household of 
God” (4:17). Yet it is not a matter for dread, but for rejoicing; for, 
even as Christ committed himself in his sufferings to God as judge (2: 
23), so believers may trustfully come to the great Judge as the “Shepherd 
and Guardian” of their souls (2:25). 

This very hopeful view of the future, and even of judgment, is reflected 
in the curious passage about preaching to the “spirits in prison” (3:18- 
22; cf. 4:6). The author becomes so concerned for the salvation of men 
that he is literally not willing that any should perish without at least 
every possible chance being given them. The passage is so filled with 
comparisons, both expressed and implied, that it is difficult to follow. 
There is the patience of God in Noah’s day compared with his patience 
now. There is the tragic disobedience of men in the times of Noah and 
their disobedience now. There is God’s provision for salvation in Noah’s 
riding out the flood waters in the ark, and the waters of baptism which 
we have already discussed. There is Christ the righteous dying for the 
sins of the unrighteous, and his being made alive in the spirit in order 
that they might live in the spirit. There is his preaching in the same spirit 
to the spirits in prison. And if 4:6 belongs in the same train of thought 
with 3: 18-22, there is the declaration that the gospel has been preached 
to the dead so that, though they pass through judgment, they may yet 
live “in the spirit.” 

Interpreters of all ages have sought to put other constructions on the 
two passages or to separate them from one another and thus avoid the 





13. Cf., for example, Acts 2: 14-36, 3: 12-26, 4:8-12. 
14. Op. cit., p. 112. 
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unusual teaching which they suggest. Ever since the times of Augustine 
some have understood, though generally with hesitation, that the preach- 
ing referred to here was done in the times of Noah. That is, they have 
thought of Christ, much after the fashion of John’s Logos, as preaching 
through Noah and seeking to save the wicked of Noah’s day. But it is 
surely forcing Peter’s thought to suppose that he suddenly jumps back to 
a scene in antediluvian times. Moreover, if this is the case, the preach- 
ing was in vain, since the men of Noah’s day perished; but such a result 
is out of harmony with Peter’s high hope for the effect of evangelization. 

Another attempt to explain away the seemingly overrosy picture has 
been to assume that the “spirits in prison” are not people, but angels, 
fallen angels, and that Christ’s “preaching” to them was not a preaching 
of the gospel but a proclamation of their judgment. These bad angels, or 
evil spirits, had in the days of Noah caused sin in men, and for this they 
must undergo judgment. In the time between his crucifixion and his 
resurrection Christ descended into the place of the dead to proclaim this 
fact. This interpretation, in spite of its fancifulness, has attracted some 
moderns; Baur adopted it in part in the last century, and the recent 
commentary of Selwyn views it favorably. It corresponds with the treat- 
ment of wicked angels in the Book of Enoch and in II Peter 2:4. Of 
course, it necessitates the dogmatic assertion that 4:6 has no connection 
with 3:18-22, for the verb used in 4:6 for preaching is definitely that 
of proclaiming the evangel. This latter passage must then be a projecting 
of the author’s thought into the future and an assertion that Christ 
preached the gospel to the dead, that is, to those who will be dead when 
he comes again. 

But such interpretations strain the text quite far. After all, I Peter 
is quite a different type of work from II Peter or from Enoch. Its great 
doctrine of hope is all-embracing. The character and career of Noah had 


- been frequently used in Jewish literature as a center for essays on 


righteousness and salvation.” It seems hardly possible to avoid the fact 
that the author thought of Christ as using the interim between his death 
and resurrection to evangelize those who had lived and died before his 
coming. Dead men are elsewhere referred to as spirits (Heb. 12:23). 
The men of Noah’s day are here taken as examples, both because of their 
exceeding wickedness and of Noah’s illustrating in his life redemptive 
righteousness. Both the thought and the form of expression do indeed 





15. In addition to the many references to Noah in the Book of Enoch, note Isa. 54:9, Ezek. 
14:19 f., Ecclus. 44:17, Book of Jubilees 7: 20-39, Wisd. of Sol. 10:4. 
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partake of apocalyptic, but they are no mere fanciful speculation. While 
it is not necessary to see in these words an arbitrary doctrine of univer- 
salism, the modern minister ought to use them to show how far the devout 
soul will go in urgent desire to see the salvation of all men, how great 


should be the hope that Christ who died for all will save all whom he 
possibly can reach. 


The Church in I Peter 


It is obvious to even the casual reader that our writer does not address 
himself to individual Christians one by one. Although he nowhere uses 
the word “church,” he is everywhere conscious of the church as the family 
unit of his hope. He is indeed not so mystical in his view as is Paul; he 
nowhere employs the figure of the church as the body of Christ. Yet he 
is deeply spiritual in his thought. In his greatest passage on the believers 
as a group (2:9 f.) he pictures the church as “a chosen race, a royal 
priesthood, a holy nation, God’s own people.” Thus he thinks of the 
church of Christ as the new race of humanity, taking the place of the old 
races of Jew and Gentile. He considers them the new priesthood, fulfill- 
ing the functions that were performed of old by the Aaronic line. He 
even dares to describe them as a new nation in a day when the nations 
of the world had become the tributary powers of the one great nation 
of Rome. And so they are the new peculiar people, set aside by God 
for himself. This is a glorious concept of the church, one that deserves 
to stand alongside of the thought of Paul. And Peter deems the purpose 
of the church to be evangelistic, missionary. They are become the new 
race, priesthood, nation, people, not for their own enjoyment, but that 
they may “declare the wonderful deeds of him who called” them from 
darkness to light. Here is witness-bearing, firsthand testimony, even as 
it had been in the days of the Acts. 

Another of the “Forms” of early church instruction employed by the 
writer with his own variations is that of his address to the “elders” of 
the church (5:1-4). Here he emphasizes willingness and humility again, 
and warns against what must have been a temptation to an official of 
the church in troublous times, the doing of good to the membership only 
for “shameful gain.” Very heartening is it to have this “fellow elder” stir 
up eagerness among the “examples to the flock” and to see him commit 
the church’s eldership to the “chief Shepherd.” For always the human 
overseer needs himself to have a Shepherd looking after him. 
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Summary 


Here then are some of the chief subjects of study inspired by the First 
Epistle of Peter: God as the initiator of all living and embracing all 
within his will; God as judge and yet preserver; Christ as the living Stone, 
yet the chief Shepherd, redeeming men by his blood through his willing- 
ness to suffer; baptism as regenerative in proportion as it is a spiritual 
renewal to the doing of good; obedience and submission as the ideal of 
Christian living, combining the prophetic and the priestly approach to 
life; suffering as the vocation of all who follow Christ in the Christian 
path of imitation, but a suffering to be guarded by good living from the 
wrongdoing in which Christians are represented as engaging; hope as 
the Christian’s guiding star, a hope sustained in the brotherhood of 
those who love each other and fulfilled in the redemptive act of Christ 
which embraces in one triumphant expression his death, resurrection, 
and revelation. To give oneself to the study of such themes is verily to 
live in the light of the “salvation ready to be revealed in the last 
time” (1:5). 
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GOD IN HISTORY 


The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume II, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, Joshua, 
Judges, Ruth, Samuel. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New York and Nashville, 
1953- 1176 pp. $8.75. 


A commentary on the Bible designed for readers trained in twentieth century 
science and historical research will not be like one written by a sixteenth century 
reformer or like one written by a fourth century theologian. Two hundred years 
of historical and documentary research (since Jean Astruc’s Conjectures on the 
original memoirs which Moses seems to have used in composing the Books of 
Genesis, Brussels, 1753) have produced an approach to biblical materials which 
is concerned with recovering the actual history of biblical times. It seeks to 
identify places, to determine a sequence of events, and to penetrate as far as possi- 
ble into the thoughts and feelings as well as the deeds of the characters portrayed 
in the historic record of divine revelation. 

But the religious man of the twentieth century is also interested in the relevance 
of the written records for his own life. To help him with the historical, theological, 
and practical aspects of the ancient records and their divine message is the goal 
of the Interpreter’s Bible. Introduction and exegesis are concerned largely with the 
historical side of the task; exposition is concerned with the practical application 
of the record and its message to the personal and group life of twentieth century 
man. 

The second volume of the series is especially significant in the area of historical 
interpretation because it includes within its compass some of the most hotly con- 


tested areas of biblical criticism, particularly the Book of Deuteronomy, which 


appears to have been the first to be accepted as Holy Scripture, and the bulk 
of the Deuteronomic history, which is valuable historically because of the early 
material it absorbed. 

The writers selected to prepare the parts of this volume agree in accepting the 
basic principles and hypotheses of literary and historical criticism, but in applying 
these principles they are to be commended for not being as dogmatic as some 
have been in the past. Nathaniel Micklem decides (p. 127) that “the attempt to 
date sections and verses of Leviticus is a fascinating literary exercise but inevitably 
inconclusive.” G. E. Wright (p. 535) would agree that detailed source analysis, 
at least in many verses, is “uncertain.” 
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Relying on much recent investigation, the commentators find early materials 
in all the books. Micklem, for example, speaks of Leviticus (p. 3) as “the result 
of a slowly growing development . . . neither written by Moses nor .. . the original 
composition of some postexilic writer.” Wright (p. 326) goes even further re- 
garding Deuteronomy: “any investigation into the origin of Deuteronomy .. . 
will lead ultimately to the figure of Moses himself.” Following von Rad, he finds 
the origin of the core of Deuteronomy to be in Levitical circles in north Israel. 
Louise Pettibone Smith concludes that the postexilic author of the Book of Ruth 
“adapted for his own use a story which had been told in years gone by” (p. 831). 

John Bright agrees with Martin Noth that Deuteronomy, Joshua, Judges, 
Samuel, and Kings are a single literary work, produced during the Exile, which 
included and took its keynote from the Deuteronomic Code, and collected and 
edited a mass of material from various sources. He lays more stress on the early 
material than Noth, and in Joshua finds “no P document, merely a few glosses” 
(p. 544)- 

Jacob M. Myers sees five stages in the development of Judges from oral tra- 
ditions to the final postexilic edition; one of these is of course the Deuteronomic 
history. George B. Caird is also aware of a Deuteronomic edition of the Books 
of Samuel, but with “the majority of critics” he concentrates on distinguishing an 
earlier and a later source. For historical accuracy he prefers the earlier source; the 
later source contains “‘a few remarkable inconsistencies” which lead him to think 
the material has been worked over by a member of “the same school of writers, 
half prophetic and half priestly, which later produced the book of Deuteronomy 
and the Deuteronomic revision of earlier literature” (p. 861). 

The net result of introductory material and exegesis is a strong sense of the 
historical value of the records preserved for us. Generally the commentators are 
convinced of the reliability of the earlier sources. The exegesis identifies people 
and places, discusses problem words, offers occasional textual emendations, mostly 
from the Versions, and sometimes suggests improvements in translation, as in the 
Song of Deborah. The student will welcome the references to studies related to 
the text. 

The cost of this effort to recover actual events of early Israelite history may be 
judged from the handling of the problem of the two Goliaths, I Samuel 17:4 and 
II Samuel 21:19. John C. Schroeder decides that the name Goliath belongs in 
the later account, to the champion killed by Elhz:ian, and that the name became 
attached as a gloss in the references to David’s victory over an unnamed Philistine. 

In approaching the question of theology and of the religious value of the books 
for our generation the writers of introduction and exposition have tried to dis- 
tinguish between the viewpoints of the characters of the stories, those of the 
various narrators and editors, and the twentieth century reader. Old Testament 
theology cannot be approached soundly in any other way. 
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The result of this approach is a strong sense of the working of God in and 
through history. ““To read Numbers,” says John Marsh in his introduction (p. 
140), “is to do more than be reminded of the ways in which primitive Hebrews 
thought and acted in their worship of Yahweh; it is to learn something of the one 
God who acts throughout history.” Wright declares in his introduction to Deute- 
ronomy (p. 329): “The specific laws of the old order . . . reveal the manner in 
which the intention and will of God were actualized by law in one particular 
time. They can serve only as illustrations of what must be done in any subsequent 
and similar situation, if a people would ‘prolong its days’ on its land.” 

At the same time the writers are aware of the continuing revelation of God 
through the history of Israel which reached its culmination in Jesus Christ. Wright 
continues (ibid.): “Yet the primary purpose of God’s action in Christ was pre- 
cisely to deal with that inner estrangement from God which is man’s deepest 
problem and which made the attainment of the Deuteronomic order an impos- 
sibility. . . . the inner intention of Deuteronomy reveals to us the will of God even 
as it did to Israel.” 

The men responsible for the exposition in this volume have succeeded in pro- 
ducing a commentary relevant to many of the problems of the religious man in the 
twentieth century. They have drawn from the incidents of the text moral and 
religious principles for the guidance of conduct, and particularly they have de- 
veloped much comment on the specific problems of leadership and strategy in our 
day. Phillips P. Elliott, for example, in commenting on the undisciplined strength 
of Samson (Judges 15: 1-20), applies his remarks to the U.S. and to the U.S.S.R. 

The writers are concerned to make even the problems which arise from the 
record contribute to the life of the reader. In dealing with God’s command to 
exterminate the Canaanites, Joseph R. Sizoo concludes (p. 553): “God must 
come first in human life, regardless of cost, regardless of sacrifice . . . The con- 
cept came to a final focus in calvary. ... Even God spared not his own Son.” 

As the careful student, whether minister or layman, reads the pages of this 
commentary, he should become aware of the depth and movement of the picture 
presented in the Old Testament, and should find enrichment of his life through 

_a greater awareness of God’s working through history in all ages. 


James H. GAILey, Jr. 


A BRAVE ATTEMPT 


Concise Bible Commentary, by W. K. LowrHer Ciarke. The Macmillan Co., 
New York, 1953. 996 pp. $7.00. 


IN this one volume the author has attempted to bring the results of scholarship to 
bear upon almost all the problems connected with the understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the Bible. He presents each question in brief and summary fashion. The 
book is a distillation of the findings of forty years of careful and enthusiastic study. 
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The first third of the thousand pages is made up of a series of introductory 
articles, covering a wider scope than is usually undertaken in a one volume com- 
mentary. The twenty-eight articles include discussions of such themes as the history 
of Israel, biblical archaeology, Hebrew religion, life, and institutions, the story 
of the text, canon, and early versions of each Testament, the Jewish and Gentile 
background of the New Testament, the life of Christ, his teachings, the story of 
the early church, the life of Paul, and the life of the early Gentile churches as 
revealed largely in Paul’s letters. But the author is not content to present merely 
the more technical side of scholarly study; he is concerned with the deeper religious 
meaning. Hence, the introductory articles contain also such themes as a summary 
of the doctrinal teaching of the New Testament, of the sacraments, of the biblical 
view of history, of miracles, of leading methods of interpreting the Bible and of 
using it devotionally. 

Sections Two, Three, and Four are composed of commentary on the Old 
Testament, the Apocrypha, and the New Testament in turn. There is an introduc- 
tion to each book and explanatory notes on whatever passages the author feels 
need clarifying. The last section contains a glossary of biblical terms, some sug- 
gestions for courses of study in the Bible, and a brief survey of extra-canonical 
literature of biblical times. Throughout the book there are seventeen maps and 
illustrations. 

The merits and shortcomings of such a work as this grow out of both its method 
and its scope. It is always questionable whether or not one can, at the same time, 
be so critically sound as to offer guidance for those who are finding their way in 
biblical scholarship and be clear and helpful to the unitiated layman, but this is 
a brave attempt. The author is to be especially commended for keeping ever in 
mind his desire to set forth the “religious and theological meaning of the text.” 
This he accomplishes well, both in his commentary and in many of his introduc- 
tory articles. In his treatment of miracles, for example, he distinguishes carefully 
between the wonder-works of Jesus and the apostles on the one hand and the 
Resurrection and Incarnation on the other. He makes a clear contrast between 
historical religion and religions that are purely nature worship and those that 
are based in mysticism, “the escape from history into eternity.” A brief summary 
of the history of Israel is followed by an illuminating list of the peoples of Palestine 
with a few words about each. The account of the religion of the Hebrews, while 
leaving something to be desired as to the importance of the covenant nature of 
that religion, presents quite clearly the priestly, prophetic, and ethical strands. 
The article on Hebrew life and institutions is interesting, and the author is espe- 
cially good at summarizing such things as the system of sacrifice, the various 
kinds of law, calendars and chronologies of both Testaments, and the contents of 
books. The outline of the doctrine of God in the New Testament is a first rate 
bit of work in biblical theology. The approach to the Gospels is especially good: 
there is first an introduction to the Synoptics as a whole, then a commentary on 
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Mark, then a “synoptic commentary” exhibiting the use of Mark by Matthew and 
Luke, and finally separate commentaries on the First and Third Gospels. Perhaps 
one of the most valuable parts of the volume is the glossary of biblical terms, and 
to it the reader will often turn. Its treatment of “love,” for example, is well done, 
both from the standpoint of definition and theology. 

It is, of course, to be expected that a supreme effort such as this will fall short 
at places. The critical reader will be filled with misgiving when he reads the blurb 
on the cover (for which the writer is probably not responsible), ““The first com- 
plete new one-volume Bible Commentary in two decades.” Not only is the work 
not complete and in many places not new, but its claim to singularity is extreme 
in the light of such a one volume commentary as The Westminster Study Bible. 
The history of the English Bible is carried no further than the English Revision 
of 1881. This not only ignores the work of the American revisers of 1901, but it 
is particularly unfortunate in a book that came out just as the Revised Standard 
Version of 1952 was being so gloriously heralded. In many of the articles the 
author seems so much interested in the history of the development of an idea or 
a custom that his conclusions as to its significance are obscure. What were the 
final forms of the feasts and the laws? What was the real meaning of the experience 
at Pentecost? What are the relative values of the different methods of interpreting 
the Bible? It is well to have the Apocryphal books commented on in the same 
volume with the Old and New Testaments, but this should hardly be done with- 
out a general article on the Apocrypha that would show the average reader why 
these books are not in his text. The author is rather strongly liberal in many of 
his reconstructions of books, and his setting forth of his theory is necessarily so 
brief as to lack clarity for the lay reader. This is especially noteworthy in the 
assignment of various parts of the Pentateuch to its main documents and in the 
treatment of the problems presented by Ezra-Nehemiah. Perhaps the chief objec- 
tion to the use of the book in the United States will arise from the author’s strong 
Anglican and British bias. This is to be seen especially in his treatment of the 
sacraments (to which he devotes an unusual space) and in his history of the Eng- 
lish Bible already noted. The “Courses of Study” are too sketchy to be helpful. 


Ofttimes the commentary is weakest at points where the reader will most readily 


seek guidance, as on Mark, Chap. 13, where the interest is in the probable source 
of the discourse rather than in its significance, or in Rev., Chap 20, where the 
concern is with the rise of the doctrine of the millenium rather than with its use. 

On the whole, it may be said that, unfortunately for the common reader, the 
writer’s interest is rather too strongly in historical development, but that often 
the comment is lucid and helpful. Some training in biblical study will make this 
volume useful; one who comes to it without previous understanding of critical 
procedures is apt to find himself become confused rather than aided. 


JULIAN Price Love 
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POPULAR, AND EXPERIENTIAL 


A Theology of the Living Church, by L. Harotp DEWotr. Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1953. 364 pp. $5.00. 


Tuts book does not intend to compete with Barth’s monumental elucidations, nor 
with the metaphysical anfractuosities of Tillich, the highly personal originality of 
Ferré, or Brunner’s stout but somewhat bewildering defense of ancient orthodoxies. 
It is a book any college-bred Christian can read and enjoy, without previous 
acquaintance with the subject. It can also be used, as no doubt it was chiefly 
intended, as a text book. It has the clarity, arrangement, and brevity suited to 
such a purpose. Since nobody can possibly say all that needs saying on theology 
in 364 pages, the verdict of “thin” is bound to be passed on it. Persons who 
like their theology thick can read Barth and Tillich. This book does not pose 
as a defense of creedal orthodoxy (meaning, for instance, Nicea and Chalcedon) 
but is professedly a theology of the living, that is, contemporary church. It is 
interesting to find that a writer who by no means attempts to shore up orthodoxy 
comes out so close to it that whole sections of the book could be used (and no 
doubt will be) by ministers of Presbyterian and other conservative churches as 
sermon suggestions and outlines. The reason is that the author not only starts with 
Christian experience, but keeps close to the Bible. (The index gives less than a 
page of Old Testament references, 31/2 New Testament citations.) Theologians 
might take note of the author’s ability to put definitions into simple modern 
English without losing the essence of old long-known meanings. The layman can 
learn Christian doctrine without the usual language barrier. 

The outline indicates the general scope and the proportional stress laid on 
various parts of theology. Out of 348 working pages, 47 (Part I) are devoted 
to presuppositions, first the relations between reason, revelation, and faith, and 
then the evidences for theism. Part II, 26 pages, deals with revelation (one 
chapter) and the Bible (three). Part III devotes 35 pages to the doctrine of 
God, then six pages on providence and 17 on God and natural evil. Part IV, 78 
pages, deals with man, including 17 pages on immortality. Part V, Christ and 
reconciliation, covers 74 pages, including 10 on the Holy Spirit, seven on the 
Last Judgment (out of place here, the reviewer thinks), and 12 on the new birth. 
Part VI uses 19 pages to discuss the Kingdom of God, 19 on the church itself, 
18 on the sacraments, and a concluding nine pages on prayer. The author is 
not content with bare exposition but breaks out into moods of devotion or ex- 
hortation. “A closed mind is a sign of hidden doubt.” “The Christian community 
is... created by and devoted to the love [of God].” “Before we can examine the 
Christian meaning of eternal life . . . we must first see Jesus.” “I cannot pray as a 
member of the Body of Christ without praying for my brother.” 

A few notes on the general presentation are in order. Systematic theology is 
defined as the “critical discipline devoted to discovering, expounding and defend- 
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ing the more important truths implied in the experience of the Christian com- 
munity.” The author is clear on the point that while theology may be intelligible 
to a non-Christian, it is convincing only to a committed man. Revelation is 
defined as “any activity of God by which truth is disclosed to human persons.” 
Special revelation is not characterized by unmediated directness, but by its power 
of acquainting us more intimately with God’s purpose and character. A miracle 
(DeWolf is far from denying them), a “high moment of communion with God,” 
and also “a particular historical movement in which various manifestations of 
God . . . have been preserved in a single great stream of living tradition,” this 
especially meaning the Bible, constitute special revelations. The author’s chapter 
on the “Fallibility of the Bible” will offend many by its title; yet it is questionable 
whether the facts there sketched are denied by most informed Protestants today. 
That there are differences among texts, that prescientific views were held by 
writers of Scripture, that the imprecatory Psalms are not suitable for the hearts 
or lips of Christians, that Jesus contrasted some Old Testament laws with his own 
teachings, that the narratives are not beyond all error, that the Bible is a “col- 
lection of intensely human documents” are propositions widely accepted among 
the conservative; but this does not destroy the basic confidence in the Bible as a 
whole as an infallible guide to faith and practice which is affirmed alike by the 
author and by most churches. (Incidentally, the author’s reference to legends in 
the Bible as indicating “‘fallibility” is wide of the mark. He seems to be making 
the same mistake made by ultra-conservatives, that unless a statement in the Bible 
is literal and prosaic fact it cannot be truly inspired. If poetry can be inspired to 
convey truth, why not legend or fiction?) The author’s doctrine of God is in the 
main orthodox; though a pupil and friend of Brightman he does not share his 
teacher’s doctrine of finitistic theism but finds that the “faith on which is based 
man’s preparation for . . . redeeming revelations is preserved in the absolutistic 
type of thought.” His doctrine of the Trinity, however, is a “modified Sabellian- 
ism,” though he rejects Modalism and affirms that the three “modes of revelation” 
are truly representative of God’s “eternal modes of existence.” His doctrine of 
Man offers few novelties. The Image of God is defined sensibly as “observable 
human characteristics which mark man, in his concrete reality, as like God.” His 


‘ doctrine of sin is most at variance with the Reformed view. Sin is identified only 


with specific acts; it is not a corruption of nature transmitted by heredity, not 
even an emotional set or habit. The universality and guilt of sin are recognized, 
however, and the impossibility of man’s loosing himself from it. The author’s 
Christology is “low.” He means to stress alike the humanity and deity of Christ, 
but defines the Logos as the “meaningful, creative, self-giving purpose of God” 
which “is Himself” (252). He prefers the term “reconciliation” to atonement as 
more biblical, and presents a view of it which is “moral” but not Socinian. He 
holds to a substitutionary view, finding on the Cross God sharing man’s guilt; 
but denies juridical theories and the transferability of penalty. He repudiates 
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subjectivism; ‘the reconciled sinner not only feels different, he is different.” The 
new birth (described psychologicaily, ethically, theologically) is necessary, in- 
volving a change in the self, and freedom from the power of sin—though Dr. 
DeWolf is not a perfectionist. Repentance is hardly given adequate treatment. 
Faith is comprehensively defined as “the whole commitment of ourselves into 
His hands.” The treatment of the Kingdom of God is particularly illuminating. 
Taking leave of Schweitzer and Bultmann he argues that an “immanental” view 
was taught by Jésus, though this is by no means to identify the Kingdom with 
any systems or arrangements of this world. The church is the body of Christ, 
and in this sense outside it there is no salation. A sacrament is defined as a 
“rite symbolizing human faith and divine grace, and . . . invested with special 
solemnity by Jesus Christ.” The two sacraments we recognize “represent the 
essential message of the Gospel as no other does.” 

Perhaps the only Christians who would find this book impossible to use or to 
take seriously would be Roman Catholics, since the decisive points of contrast 
with Protestant Christianity are always pointed up, though without violent 
polemic. Lutherans will have their own objections scarcely less strenuous. Re- 
formed theology, at least as held in the contemporary Presbyterian churches, 
has always been more sympathetic with this type of theology at points where 
Romanists and Lutherans sharply differ. The recognition of human elements in 
the Bible, the affirmation of an honest and genuine humanity in Jesus (so much 
so that Calvin can call him the supreme illustration of election), the view of the 
sacraments as the gospel in sign-language, the recognition of general revelation 
and the place of reason, the conception of the Kingdom as both transcendent and 
immanent—-all this is congenial to the Calvinist-Puritan tradition in its purer 
forms. Even the lack of a positive metaphysic (a defect from this reviewer’s view- 
point) is in line with Calvin’s nonphilosophical outlook. (Prof. DeWolf is a 
personalist, but presents theology as the expression of religious, not metaphysical, 
convictions.) Where the Reformed tradition would find this theology more inade- 
quate is especially at two points. One is the low Christology here. If the Logos 
is redefined as the purpose of God, is this not to depersonalize the Logos after all? 
God’s purpose is seen in star and atom, in man and molecule; if supremely in 
Jesus, is this still only to place him as the highest member of a series? This comes 
short of what the New Testament teaches. Will such a Christology bear the weight 
of the strong theory of the atonement which the author holds? The other weakness 
is the absence of any doctrine of the Covenant. Granted that Reformed scholas- 
ticism has made this into a kind of legalistic caricature of the biblical representa- 
tion, still to erect a Christian theology with the Covenant idea left completely out 
is to miss not only a distinctive biblical element but one which can be personally 
inspiring and is basic to other doctrines such as that of the church and the sacra- 
ments. Other exceptions can be taken, as for example to the atomistic view of 
sin, which is hardly consistent with the facts of life nor indeed with the author’s 
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view at other points. Nevertheless the impression remains of a theology written 
with an honest and on the whole successful intent to present a theology distinc- 
tively Christian, designed rather to clarify the experiences of the saints than the 
formulations of the scholars. 


KENNETH J. FoREMAN 


ULTIMATE ISSUES 


Christian Faith and Natural Science, by Kant Hem. Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1953- 255 pp- $3.50. 


Kart Herm holds a unique position in continental theology, for unlike most of 
the neo-reformation theologians in Europe he is much interested in what is hap- 
pening in the field of modern science. He has an enviable grasp of the issues be- 
tween modern science and modern theology which he can convey with excellence 
of style and illustration. He is deeply concerned for the defense of Christianity 
on the profoundest level. This book, one volume in a yet untranslated series, is 
nothing short of epoch making in its scope and perspective. 

Heim is aware of two dangers in dealing with the relationship of Christian 
faith to natural science. He knows that, on the one hand, it is unwise to assert 
one’s faith in oblivion to, or scorn of, what modern science is saying, and on the 
other hand that it is dangerous to develop one’s religious outlook simply on the 
basis of current scientific hypothesis. 

The argument of this book is by no means easy to follow. It runs something 
like this (though any synopsis runs the danger of caricature): The ego, which is 
the primary datum of experience (even of the experiencing scientist) cannot be 
objectively described, for each man has his role and place in life, which cannot 
be changed. Men can objectivize the objects of scientific analysis, but this objec- 
tivization comes by being separated from the personal or experienced “now’’ into 
an abstract “now” of physical time. The outer world is the point of contact be- 
tween separate egos (I’s and Thou’s). Consequently, contact between these 
egos is difficult because it must take place through an objectivized external world 


which is more like a wall between prison cells in the same building than it is like 


an open window. The self cannot be objectivized for it can be known only by the 
self. Thus, science (because it studies the external world) is only an indirect 
means of communication between egos. Heim goes on (and it is here that this 
reviewer has a bit of difficulty in accepting the argument though he sees its 
possible legitimacy) to suggest the presence in the world of many egos with which 
we as human egos have been unable to communicate. This leaves the way open 
for a psychical element in nature and a deus absconditus. 

Space, which is usually thought to belong to an external world and possess an 
objectively absolute character, is seen by modern physics and in the light of 
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non-Euclidean geometries to be known experimentally rather than intuitively. 
It is only because we are egos of three dimensions that space looks to us to be 
three dimensional. If we were flat-world-egos space would look two dimensional 
to us. There is therefore reason to suggest that there may be a whole realm of 
reality beyond our three dimensional experience which may be called supra-polar 
“space’’—space being a relationship, not an entity. God could occupy this “space” 
and yet not be subject to any measurement by creatures who are confined to 
polar space. God could be everywhere and yet be entirely hidden to men on the 
natural level. It is only by a “second birth” that men acquire the capacity to 
perceive reality in this supra-polar “space.” No casual or empirical proof, not 
even thinking itself nor an effort of the will, but only genuine conversion by 
grace can bring a theistic perspective and reveal the reality of God. When this 
reality is once revealed to an individual, it is a certainty to him. 

Heim frequently elaborates his thesis with reference to philosophical thought 
from the past and scientific material from the present. He takes pains to spell 
out its implications for ethics and prayer, for the pastoral and evangelical task 
of the minister. Just one note of warning about the book seems in order. Heim 
uses the term “positivism,” not in the sense it was used by Comte or in the sense 
it generally appears in contemporary philosophy, but to refer to arbitrariness in 
setting standards. This is what Tillich refers to as heteronomous authority. 

This is not a book for bedtime reading but it will nourish the soul on its pro- 
foundest level. We have learned by now that it is not ease of language that brings 
readers understanding, but the capacity of a book to feed their hunger for truth. 
We have had much from the pens of other continental theologians. It is time 
that we have something from the pen of Karl Heim. May this book that we now 
have be followed by translations of his others! 


Epwarp LeRoy Long, Jr. 
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Shorter Reviews and Notices 





Instruction in Christian Love (1523), 
by Martin Bucer. Trans. with In- 
troduction and Notes, by Paut T. 
FUHRMANN. John Knox Press, Rich- 
mond, 1952. 68 pp. $1.50. 


Bucer, who was strongly influenced 
by Luther and who strongly influenced 
Calvin, has a Reformation significance 
not appreciated by enough people. 
Nothing will help more than making 
his writings more easily available, espe- 
cially in English. Fuhrmann has given 
us here Bucer’s first work, a thing of 
beauty. The reader will not only under- 
stand the Reformation better through 
knowing Bucer; but, through Bucer, he 
will get a lovely insight into the nature 
of Christian love. The brief introduc- 
tion to the life of the Strassbourg re- 
former, an apparatus of valuable notes, 
and a selective bibliography are useful. 
We suppose that it is futile to express 
the regret that the German text itself 
could not have been included. 





Saints in Politics: The “Clapham Sect” 
and the Growth of Freedom, by 
ERNEST MarsHALL Howse. Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, Toronto, 
1952. 215 pp. $5.00. 

Tue “Clapham Sect” — so called — 

was a group of dedicated evangelicals 

in the Church of England, men of 


wealth, laymen for the most part, mem- 
bers of a church in the suburbs of Lon- 
don, who under the leadership of 
William Wilberforce spearheaded the 
Reform movement in England around 
the turn of the 18th century. 

These “Saints in Politics,’ working 
tirelessly as a team, were chiefly respon- 
sible for the ending of the iniquitous 
slave traffic and for the emancipation 
of slaves (without a Civil War) within 
the British Empire. The same group 
sparked the movement for the foreign 
missions, for the organization of the 
British and Foreign Missionary Society, 
for popular education, for a more en- 
lightened colonial policy, for penal re- 
form, for the improvement of morals 
and manners (temperance, the abolition 
of duelling, and the like), for religious 
toleration, and for what would now be 
called ecumenicity. 

Members of the group were economi- 
cally conservative, “part of an aristo- 
cratic society which had never thought 
of questioning the order which made 
some men rich and powerful and others 
poor and dependent,” but Dr. Howse 
maintains against modern detractors 
that this was almost inevitable under ex- 
isting circumstances, and does not de- 
tract from the very considerable services 
which they actually rendered. There has 
been no comparable group of saints in 
politics, and seldom if ever has such a 
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small group of Christians exerted such 
world wide influence for the better- 
ment of human relations. 

The author’s account of the activities 
of this group is a fascinating one, based 
on wide reading, and exacting scholar- 
ship. It is not without meaning for our 
present day. 


ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 





P. T. Forsyth: Prophet for Today, by 
RoBerT McAreeE Brown. The West- 
minster Press, 1952. 191 pp. $3.50. 


THE renascence of interest in Peter 
Taylor Forsyth (1848-1921) is an in- 
teresting phenomenon of our day. He 
did not have to lie in obscurity for as 
long a time as Soren Kierkegaard be- 
fore having his works re-examined, for 
there are many living who remember 
reading his works as they appeared. 
But it is certainly true that the peculiar 
quality of the theological position he 
developed is only now beginning to be 
recognized widely. There are many who 
have grown familiar with Barth and 
Brunner, only to discover that many of 
their emphases, especially the latter’s, 
were foreshadowed by this Scotsman. 
The developing interest in Forsyth 
is attested by the publication recently of 
two books dealing with his life and 
thought. The present writer, who is pro- 
fessor of religion at Macalester College, 
cites in his acknowledgments the Edin- 
burgh doctoral dissertation by William 
L. Bradley, now at Hartford Theologi- 
cal Seminary, which the author had 


permitted him to examine. That disser- 
tation, doubtless edited for publication, 
appeared in print recently under the 
title, P. T. Forsyth, the Man and His 
Work. 

Dr. Brown’s subtitle shows his point 
of view. He writes enthusiastically of 
his subject, frequently making observa- 
tions as to the relevance of Forsyth’s 
thinking to the theological and social 
scene of today. Dr. Bradley’s work, on 
the other hand, is more of an objective 
statement of Forsyth’s basic ideas, with 
a critical conclusion which suggests cer- 
tain limitations of his thought. Both 
writers, however, share high devotion to 
this man who restated the religion of 
the grace of God (or of the gracious 
God, as Forsyth preferred himself to 
say) in a time when rationalism was 
reaching its peak. Forsyth would have 
said that he was writing at a time when 
rationalism had passed its peak, and he 
thought of his as a task of theological 
reconstruction. The author makes a 
very able presentation of Forsyth’s es- 
sential ideas concerning the word and 
the world (that sounds like Brunner! ), 
the cruciality of Christ, the need for 
authority, the foundation of ethics, the 
meaning of history, and the doctrine of 
the church. He cites Forsyth’s stress on 
the need for “positive theology” (a 
much better name for what we often 
refer to now as “neo-orthodoxy” ), and 
his apprehension of the nature of the 
paradox. He points out that Forsyth 
knew Kierkegaard’s writings in their 
German translation, at a time when the 
Dane’s influence was practically nil in 
England. 
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The book contains ample quotations 
from Forsyth’s major works, as well as 
from his periodical writings. There is a 
most intelligible discussion of the con- 
troversy regarding “the new theology” 
promulgated by R. J. Campbell, in 
which battle of words Forsyth played a 
significant, though restrained, role. 
There is an excellent bibliography, in- 
cluding both books and a brief selection 
from the more than two hundred and 
sixty articles from various journals. 
The notes are extensive, and all quota- 
tions are cited as to their source. 


KENpbIG BRUBAKER CULLY 





The Qumran (Dead Sea) Scrolls and 
Palaeography, by Sovomon A. Birn- 
BAUM. (Bulletin of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research, Supple- 
mentary Studies, Nos. 13-14), New 
Haven, American Schools of Oriental 
Research, 1952. 52 pp. $1.50. 


Tuis little monograph is of great in- 
terest for a number of reasons. It is an 
important contribution to the already 
voluminous literature on the vexed ques- 
tion of the date of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
It is a spirited defense of the right of 
the science of Hebrew palaeography to 
speak to that question, written by one 
of its leading practitioners, and withal 
as trenchant an example of scholarly 
polemics as this reviewer has seen in 
many a day. It is also—though this was 
probably not its author’s intention—an 


excellent introduction to palaeographic 
method. 


The problem of the Scrolls revolves 
about three separate but related ques- 
tions: the date of the original com- 
position of the works represented in the 
Scrolls, the date at which the MSS 
which we have were copied, and the 
date at which they were hidden away 
in the cave. The first question looks par- 
ticularly to the internal evidence of the 
Scrolls themselves for its answer, the last 
particularly to the archaeological evi- 
dence from the caves, while the second 
is the peculiar province of the palaeog- 
rapher. But so inextricably are the 
three questions interlocked that the 
right of all three lines of evidence to 
speak to the problem as a whole must 
be defended. But this point, which 
seems so obvious, has not been as widely 
appreciated as it should have been. The 
specialist in one field finds it all too easy 
to affirm that his specialty, and his 
alone, can settle the matter. What is 
more, the debate has at times been 
carried on in tones more appropriate to 
a political rally than to a scholarly (and, 
one would think, gentlemanly) discus- 
sion. One is amazed at this; but one is 
even more amazed at the ability of cer- 
tain scholars of rank to misunderstand 
—and even misquote—their opponents 
in debate. This reviewer, for one, is fed 
up with this sort of thing. 

Dr. Birnbaum certainly has the right, 
under severe provocation, to defend 
both his conclusions and the science in 
which he is a leading specialist. He does 
it, it must be said, rather bitingly well. 


JouN BricHT 
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Eclipse of God, by Martin BuBer. 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 


1952. 171 pp. $2.50. 


Tuts rich and compact little book is 
a series of essays and lectures, some of 
them given in the United States late 
in 1951, by the leading Jewish existen- 
tialist. Its theme is the relation of 
philosophy to religion, with incisive 
criticisms of Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, 
Sartre, Heidegger, and Jung. 

Those who have read Buber’s earlier 
writings will be prepared for his insight 
into the “I-Thou” relation as the most 
ultimate, and that which both consti- 
tutes and redeems man. Faith in God 
is not a belief of our own contriving, nor 
a feeling of ours, but “‘an entrance into 
the whole reality without reduction and 
curtailment” (p. 11). 

The fault of the philosophers is that 
they take the subject-object relation as 
basic, failing to see that it is in turn 
dependent on the “original and decisive 
relation between I and Thou” (p. 93). 
It was this discovery that enabled Pascal 
to find the love of God in the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, rather than 
in “the god of the philosophers.” It was 
preoccupation with the subject-object 


relation that let Sartre say, echoing 


Nietzsche, that God is dead and “all we 
touch now is his corpse” (p. 88). 

Heidegger, despite his gross mis- 
understanding of the Hebrew prophets, 
sees that Sartre is wrong in making man 
the sole determiner of value. In the 
place of God is a definite Other, a being 
that stands over against man, yet to 
which man can attain. 


What is this other? In his remarkable 
short chapter on “God and the Spirit of 
Man,” Buber makes clear the nature 
of this “being” that eclipses God in our 
tragic time. It is the “It” of the “I-It” 
relation. From earliest times man has 
evaded the voice of the eternal “Thou” 
that makes demands on him and has 
himself made demands, to win power 
over the being that responds to his lust 
for power. The “I” of the “I-It” rela- 
tion is an altogether different “I” than 
that of the “I-Thou” relation. 

The “I” of the “I-Thou” relation 
exists as hearing and most modern men 
have forgotten how to listen. 


J. Harry Cotton 





The Zadokite Fragments and the Dead 
Sea Scrolls, by H. H. Rowrey. The 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1952. 


133 PP- 


WITHIN the compact space of 88 pages 
Professor Rowley has given the most 
complete survey of the Dead Sea Scrolls 
that has yet been published. To this ad- 
mirable discussion of the texts there is 
added a 37-page bibliography of the 
vast literature that has sprung up with- 
in the last six years arcund this fascinat- 
ing chapter in Old Testament studies. 

After a brief account of the Zadokite 
Work, fragments of which were pub- 
lished in 1910 by Solomon Schechter, 
and of the Dead Sea Scrolls which were 
found in 1947, Professor Rowley gives 
a critical review of all the theories of 
the date and composition of these texts, 
and of the sect from which they came. 
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As he correctly points out, there are 
three separate questions involved in the 
study of the manuscripts: (1) when 
the nonbiblical texts were composed; 
(2) when all the manuscripts were 
copied; (3) when the manuscripts were 
deposited in the cave. Upon the an- 
swers to these questions rests also in part 
the identification of the sect that com- 
posed them. 

In the last chapter of the book the 
author offers his own view on these 
questions. He believes, with most 
scholars, that all of these documents, 
Zadokite and Dead Sea Scrolls, come 
from a single sect. He holds that they 
were composed, but not necessarily 
copied, in the early part of the second 
century B.c. They were probably de- 
posited in the cave at a later time, per- 
haps when the sect migrated to Damas- 
cus. The relationship of the sect to the 
Essenes and Karaites is also carefully 
considered, as well as other problems 
which can not be dealt with here. 

Since this helpful survey and discus- 
sion has been published, a mass of new 
manuscript material has come to light 
which will undoubtedly bring new evi- 
dence to bear on many of the problems 
discussed in this book. 


CHARLES T. FRITSCH 





The Servant-Messiah, A Study of the 

Public Ministry of Jesus, by T. W. 
Manson. Cambridge University 
Press, Cambridge, 1953. 104 pp. 
$2.00. 


Tue six chapters of this book represent 
the Shaffer lectures originally delivered 


at Yale University Divinity School in 
1939. They are now issued in a revised 
and enlarged edition as presented to 
undergraduates at the University of 
Cambridge. The lectures aim to show 
how far apart the current Messianic 
hope of the first-century Jews was from 
the convictions which Jesus held con- 
cerning the real meaning and intent of 
his ministry. 

Dr. Manson devotes one lecture to 
the views of the leading parties in 
Judaism in the time of Christ (the Sad- 
ducees, Pharisees, and Essenes), and to 
an exposition of the Messianic expecta- 
tion presented in the Psalms of Solo- 
mon, which he dates about the middle 
of the first century B.c. Another lecture 
is devoted to the Messianic proclama- 
tion of John the Baptist. John’s minis- 
try is described as “the last supreme ef- 
fort to make an unworkable system 
work” (p. 49). In the remaining lec- 
tures Dr. Manson shows how the prin- 
ciples which Jesus taught, the life he 
lived, and the death he died, that is, his 
whole ministry, strictly denied the con- 
temporary Messianic beliefs and hopes. 
Thus, he concludes, the living gospel re- 
places the legal religion of Judaism, 
and the church continues the ministry 
of Jesus Christ. 

The present treatment parallels a 
similar study made by A. E. J. Rawlin- 
son entitled Christ in the Gospels. 
Whereas Rawlinson depended primarily 
upon theological interpretation of the 
Gospels, Manson develops the theme 
against a much more elaborate and ade- 
quately drawn historical background. 
The forthright examination of the his- 
torical evidence upon which his views 
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of the Messiahship of Jesus is based, 
together with the persuasive style of his 
presentation, adds greatly to the interest 
and readability of these significant 
studies. 

Howarp TILLMAN KulIst 





A Commentary on the Gospels, by 
RONALD A. Knox. Sheed and Ward, 
New York, 1952. 284 pp. $3.75. 


NoTHING dull comes from the pen of 
Monsignor Knox. Certainly this com- 
mentary is no dreary pedestrian produc- 
tion. It is readable, and it is written for 
the ordinary (Roman Catholic?) reader. 
It is intended to help him read the 
Gospels for himself. Brief explanations 
of difficulties that will confront him are 
supplied. The exposition is presented 
in paragraphs rather than verse by 
verse. The merely curious, the merely 
critical, the merely scholarly reader will 
not be satisfied. Monsignor Knox af- 
firms: “It is all open-cast mining here. 
. .. My object has been to elucidate the 
sacred text, not to illustrate it.” 

Some readers, Monsignor Knox 
frankly recognizes, will find his con- 
clusions conservative. In a brief refer- 
_ence to the Synoptic problem he espouses 
generally the view of the Abbot of 
Downside: Matthew wrote first, and 
the other two evangelists had access to 
his Gospel, either in its present form or 
in a form little different. The problem 
of the Fourth Gospel must not be al- 
lowed to become a problem, for it will 
then become insoluble! However, it is 
possible that a disciple of the aged 
fisherman, John the son of Zebedee, 
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may have assisted him in putting the 
record in writing. 

The “non-Catholic” reader turns to 
the exposition of certain passages with 
possibly pardonable curiosity. Peter’s 
confession at Caesarea Philippi is “‘his- 
torically accurate” in Matthew’s ver- 
sion. Mark has shortened it for rhetori- 
cal effect. Both Mark and Luke in 
their accounts have omitted Matthew’s 
references to the privileged position of 
St. Peter because these might endanger 
his life in Rome in time of persecution. 
The account of the woman taken in 
adultery in John 8 is “of doubtful origin, 
although it ranks as inspired Scripture.” 
It is hardly credible that it was written 
by John, but neither is it simply to be 
regarded as “foisted into the text by 
some clumsy imitator.” Rather, it may 
have been a fragment of uncertain 
origin which went adrift from some 
early Christian document, and which 
one copyist saw a chance of inserting 
here. 

Here, then, is multum in parvo, and 
here is much to interest, much to in- 
struct, much to elucidate, and much to 
provoke! 

Joun B. CorsTon 





The Beatitudes, by HucH MartTIN. 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 
1953- 92 pp. $1.00. 


Dr. Martin, who has written and 
edited a distinguished list of books and 
was for many years managing editor 
and director of the Student Christian 
Movement Press, presents here a helpful 
series of studies on the Beatitudes, com- 
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Westminster Press books by 


ARCHIBALD M. 
HUNTER 


Dr. Hunter, one of the great New Testament scholars of our time, 


will deliver the Sprunt Lectures this spring 


at the Union Theological Seminary in Richmond. 


A PATTERN FOR LIFE 
An Exposition of the Sermon on the Mount 


“There should be great rejoicing in circles of New Testament study 
that now in brief compass the Sermon on the Mount has been inter- 
preted in such strong and readable form.”—Paut Ew1ne Davies. 


Religious Book Club Selection. $2.00 


INTERPRETING THE 
NEW TESTAMENT, 1900-1950 


A summary of the present state of 
New Testament studies, examining 
the current trends and viewpoints, 
and “mediating the findings of the 
2oth century with a bit of stock- 
taking.” $2.50 


THE WORK 
AND WORDS OF JESUS 


An illuminating account of the life 
and teaching of Jesus, written with a 
pleasing combination of sound schol- 
arship and simplicity of style. $2.50 


THE MESSAGE OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT 


How the New Testament proclaims 
one Gospel throughout its many 
books, and how dominant themes 
bind them all together in unity. $2.00 


INTRODUCING 
THE NEW TESTAMENT 


What each of the 27 New Testament 
books contributes to the Christ story. 
A close study of their authorship, 
story content, and sources of material. 


$2.00 


At all bookstores 
THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
PHILADELPHIA 7 
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bining sound scholarship, deep spiritual 
insight, and a searching application to 
both individual and social needs wth 
an attractive and appealing style. The 
book will undoubtedly inspire many a 
series of sermons on these important 
words of Jesus. 





Paul, by Martin Dipe.ius. Edited and 
completed by WERNER G. KuMMEL, 
translated by FRANK CLARKE. West- 
minster Press, Philadelphia, 1953. 
160 pp. $2.50. 


THE name of Martin Dibelius is known 
to students of the New Testament the 
world over as that of one of the leading 
proponents of Form Criticism, and a 
truly distinguished continental theo- 
logian. Any new product of his pen 
commands attention. When he died in 
1947 he had little more than half com- 
pleted the manuscript of his work on 
Paul, designed as a companion volume 
to his former book on Jesus. Thanks to 
the skill and devotion of his friend and 
former student, Werner G. Kiimmel, 
the work has been edited and completed 
on the basis of Dibelius’ notes. 

At first the reviewer thought he was 
reading just another book on Paul, since 
Dibelius’ conclusions as to the Pauline 
corpus follows the conventional pattern, 
and the distinguished scholar could 
never be accused of a bias toward con- 
servatism. The reviewer should have 
known better. The author’s insights are 
intriguing, and the reader’s interest is 
quickened even when he finds certain 
arguments unconvincing and certain 
statements inconsistent. (For example, 


on page 52 the experience on the Da- 
mascus road apparently is rationalized; 
on page 60 there is no suggestion of 
rationalization. ) 

Dibelius emphasizes the importance 
of Paul’s Pharisaic background, believ- 
ing that since Jesus and his disciples 
were am haaretz (“people of the land” 
and so belonging to no particular sect 
or party), Paul was in the best possible 
position to realize the contrast between 
the Jewish world and the gospel that 
Jesus presented, and even more so than 
most Pharisees because he came from 
Greek Judaism. His letters are thought 
to reveal no progressive development of 
any religious ideas, and the apostle’s 
theology is in its essential features a 
theodicy. The Acts is generally reliable 
as a source book on Paul’s life; but 
Luke, though often ever so right, was 
sometimes ever so wrong. 

Provocative and stimulating, the stu- 
dent of Paul will read the book again 
and again. It belongs in the minister’s 
library. 

BERNARD Boyp 
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A HISTORICAL APPROACH | 
TO EVANGELICAL WORSHIP 


It1ion T. JonEs, professor of practical theology, San Fran- 
cisco Theological Seminary 
Dr. Jones traces the history of evangelical worship from its Old 


Testament background to the present day, seeking to rediscover the 
true nature of New Testament or evangelical worship. Present trends 





toward the imitation of ancient liturgical forms, he maintains, are en- 
dangering the distinctive character of Protestant worship—and the 
essential character of Protestantism itself. Without omitting all liturgi- 
cal forms, he offers usable suggestions for practices and procedures of 
Christian worship that are true to its evangelical origin. 320 PacEs. 





Reapy Fesruary 8. 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD 


Joun Bricut, professor of Hebrew 
and interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment, Union Theological Seminary, 
Richmond, Virginia 

Dr. Bright traces the concept of the King- 

dom of God, showing how it manifests itself 
as the unifying theme of the Bible— the es- 
sential continuity of the Scriptures—and the 
motivating force of the living church. THE 
New ABINGDON-COKESBURY AWARD WINNER. 


$3.75 
MANDATE TO HUMANITY 


Epwin McNeIrLu Poregat, pastor of 
Pullen Memorial Baptist Church, 
Raleigh, N. C.; former president, 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 

This perceptive study of the Ten Com- 

mandments—God’s mandate to humanity— 
explores their historical background, their 
meaning for the Israelites, their essential 


truths by which they have defied the erosion 
of time, and their meaning for our own day. 


$3.75 


$4.50 


THE GOSPEL AND THE 
GOSPELS 


JuLiANn Price Love, professor of bibli- 
cal theology, Louisville Presbyterian 
Seminary 


Here is a distinctive study of the Gospels 
of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, reveal- 
ing and exploring the one gospel that per- 
meates and unites them—Christ’s message of 
redemption. Dr. Love offers fresh under- 
standing of the Gospels and of the gospel for 
both student and active minister. $2.75 


PSYCHOLOGY OF 
PASTORAL CARE 


Paut E. JoHNSON, professor of the 
psychology of religion, Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology 


Theoretically sound and concretely practi- 
cal, this comprehensive survey applies pastoral 
psychology to the entire range of the minis- 
ter’s work—from the preaching of sermons to 
counseling and administration. $4.75 


fl CHRISTIANITY, DIPLOMACY AND WAR 


HERBERT BUTTERFIELD, professor of modern history, Cam- 





bridge University 


A distinguished British historian here evaluates the roles of diplomacy 
and war in human life—their history, purposes, limits, dangers, and 
possibilities. He supplies the background for an intelligent analysis of 
our present international situation—and shows how Christianity and 
diplomacy can further world peace. $1.75 





At All Bookstores 
ABINGDON PRESS 
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Plants of the Bible, by Harotp N. 
Mo .pENKE and ALMA L. MOLDENKE. 
The Chronica Botanica Co., Wal- 
tham, Mass. and Stechert-Hafner, 
Inc., New York City, 1952. 364 pp. 


$7.50. 


Tue authors of this volume (the one 
curator and administrator of the Her- 
barium, New York Botanical Garden, 
and the other a teacher in a High School 
biological department) are competent 
botanists who have made a thorough 
and exhaustive study of the numerous 
plants, shrubs, and trees mentioned in 
the Bible. The resultant work appears to 
be scientifically sound, and throws new 
light on hundreds of Bible texts and 
numerous Bible incidents. It offers a 
uniquely useful tool for the further 
understanding and enjoyment of Scrip- 
ture, one which will appeal to the av- 
erage reader of the Bible and also to 
the professional botanist. The numerous 
figures and plates, and other illustra- 
tions, add greatly to its attractiveness. 





Commentary on the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, by F. W. GRosHEIDE. 
The New International Commentary 
on the New Testament. William B. 
Eerdmans, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 


1953- 415 Pp. $5.00. 


Proressor GROSHEIDE, a member of 
the faculty of the Free University of 
Amsterdam, brings a mature scholar- 
ship to the task of producing another 
exegetical work on the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians. Paying scant attention 
to critical matters, the author focuses his 


attention upon the message of the book. 
While the commentary is not based on 
the Greek text, the author’s profound 
understanding of the Greek language 
is everywhere evident. This is a com- 
mentary that will appeal not only to the 
biblical scholar but also to the homi- 
letician and lay student of the Bible. 
Dr. Grosheide is at his best in his treat- 
ment of some of the more difficult pas- 
sages of the book such as 15:29-34, 
which contains the famous reference to 
“baptism for the dead,” and 7: 25-40, 
which deals with marriageable virgins. 
The treatment of Paul’s concept of the 
“spiritual body” is especially illuminat- 
ing. The author is highly successful in 
demonstrating the fact that there is a 
basic unity underlying this collection of 
discourses on practical problems of re- 
ligious living. This unity is seen in Paul’s 
application of the principle of 'ove to 
all the varied problems of a growing 
church and growing Christians. 


Rosert H. Buttock 





The Realm of Spirit and the Realm of 
Caesar, by Nicotas BEeRDYAEV, trans- 
lated by Donatp A. Lowrie. Harper 
and Brothers, New York, 1952. 182 
pp. $2.50. 


BERDYAEV was a prolific writer, as an 
examination of the bibliography—in- 
complete though it is — in Spinka’s 
Nicolas Berdyaev, will readily show. 
Unpublished material found after his 
death included the manuscript of the 
present book, which intimate friends 
prepared for the press. Although the 
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book therefore lacked a final revision 
by the author himself, it truly represents 
his mind as this may be gathered from 
his early and larger books, such as Free- 
dom and the Spint, The Destiny of 
Man, Spirit and Reality, Slavery and 
Freedom. 

In a sense, indeed, the book may be 
regarded as a summary statement of 
Berdyaev’s entire philosophy. Every- 
where one detects echoes of the prin- 
ciples long since associated with the au- 
thor’s name. The insistence on “the two 
realms,” the tyrannical and the libera- 
tive, has been characteristic of Berdyaev 
from the time of his first important work 
after the escape from Russia, The Mean- 
ing of History. He knew Russian Com- 
munism at firsthand, and finally recog- 
nized its essential tyranny. He never 
ceased to emphasize, as he does here, its 
denial of free spirit. He saw in Chris- 
tianity, even in the Eastern form which 
he himself accepted, the complete anti- 
thesis of Communism, and the one sure 
exponent and defender of “the free 
spirit of man.” 

Berdyaev does not deny the possibility 
of what he calls “technics” in all their 
diverse forms being promotive of hu- 
man good; what he fears is their com- 
plete subordination to “the realm of 
Caesar,” with their consequent destruc- 
tiveness of “‘the realm of Spirit.” Values 
necessarily form a hierarchy: every- 
thing depends on the principle which 
determines the hierarchical structure. If 
the principle be the authority of “the 
beast,” meaning anarchistic tyranny, 
then the hierarchy of values becomes an 
inverted pyramid. Only if the principle 
be the authority of freedom as the true 


correlate of spirit, to which freedom is 
the very breath of life, is there a truly 
constructive and creative hierarchy. 
Spirit in subjection to Caesar — to 
tyranny of whatever sort—is spirit in 
chains. Only where Caesar is subject to 
spirit is there that freedom for whose 
very sake man exists. The personal free 
to be itself—this is the ultimate. The 
personal cosmically conditioned, tech- 
nologically conditioned, socially condi- 
tioned—yes; but thus conditioned only 
that through its very mastery of these 
conditions, it might come to “more life 
and fuller.’ The essential nature of 
spirit both foreshadows, demands, and 
creates such life. 

The world of our time sadly needs to 
hear and to heed this prophetic voice. 


EpwIin Lewis 





Right and Wrong Ways to Use the 
Bible, by J. Carter Swarm. The 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 


1953- 175 pp. $2.50. 


WHILE lecturing this summer at one of 
Dr. E. Stanley Jones’ ashrams I met a 
trained nurse alight with the glory of 
God. She begged of me: “What can 
I get to help me study the Bible?” This 
book’s title suggests that here is the very 
thing. What assistance will it give Miss 
Nurse? 


First, the book is ninety-five percent 
free of all academic jargon. Second, it 
is replete with illustrations ranging from 
Augustine to Dizzy Dean. Third, it ex- 
poses mercilessly, fairly, and often hu- 
morously nearly every type of imbecilic 
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biblical interpretation one is likely to 
meet. Fourth, constructively, the book 
covers in brief fashion such topics as the 
manuscripts, the superior worth of mod- 
ern translations, the necessity of know- 
ing customs, beliefs, and contexts, the 
need of perceiving the inner meaning 
behind the literal word, and the cen- 
trality of Jesus to all biblical interpreta- 
tion. Hence Miss Nurse will find the 
book readable, interesting, and answer- 
ing all those absurdities she constantly 
confronts. 

Quite naturally Miss Nurse will be 
unable to detect the author’s short- 
comings. For example, his statement 
that the idea that God, being wearied 
with creating, created the Sabbath that 
he might rest, comes from a primitive 
conception, is mistaken. The first Crea- 
tion story is not primitive, and the 
reason for the resting is far different. 
More serious is his failure, amid his 
wealth of illustrations, to make his points 
explicit. His last chapter on the cen- 
trality of Jesus to all biblical interpre- 
tation which should have been his 
strongest, alas, is by far the weakest. If, 
on finishing the book, radiant Miss 
Nurse asks, “Now how do I go at it 
for myself?” there is no direct word 


_ to help her. 


But this last seems to lie beyond the 
author’s original intent. Certain it is 
that Miss Nurse or anyone who wishes 
quickly, interestingly, and authorita- 
tively to survey the vast variety of non- 
sense which today passes for biblical 
wisdom and learn the correctives, will 
here be amply rewarded. From an 
amazingly wide background, gaily held, 


the author has done a task of remark- 
able competence. 


CueEsTER M. Quimsy 





Major Voices in American Theology, 
by Davip WEsLEy Soper. Westmin- 
ster Press, Philadelphia, 1952. 217 
pp. $3.50. 

AN appreciative interpretation, includ- 

ing brief biographies, of six leading 

thinkers who are making distinctive but 
related contribution to American the- 
ology. Each man’s thought is com- 
pressed and delineated with remarkable 
skill. Even pages where the scope of 
the book forces the author to over- 
condensation are enlivened with flash- 
ing and epigramatic insights. 
Especially helpful is the fact that the 
six men are presented not as isolated 
individuals but as supplementing and 
correcting one another. The return to 
evangelical theology is illustrated by 
Edwin Lewis, erstwhile liberal, who 
portrays his new-found position in terms 
of a cosmic struggle between God and 
demonic forces. Reinhold Neibuhr ac- 
cents the evangelical approach with his 
critical emphasis on the insufficiency of 
man, while the theme of Nels Ferré’s 
postcritical thought is the sufficiency of 

God. The capacious and seminal mind 

of Paul Tillich is producing a “‘bridge- 

building theology” intended to relate 
the Christian faith in a vital and com- 
manding way to contemporary culture. 

In the two Yale theologians, Richard 

Niebuhr and Robert Calhoun, we find, 

respectively, a theology of hope and a 

theology of work. 
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Karl Barth’s 
Church Dogmatics 


AN INTRODUCTORY REPORT ON VOLUMES 1:1-111:4 


By OTTO WEBER. Only a small part of the Dogmatics is avail- 
able in English. But this convenient one-volume digest, which 
Barth himself calls “an outline map” of the Dogmatics, gives an 
accurate idea of this famous theologian’s views as expressed in 
the 8 massive volumes of his major work. $6.00 


Peter: 


DISCIPLE, APOSTLE, MARTYR 


By OSCAR CULLMAN. A picture much different from any other 
Protestant view that would minimize Peter’s importance. “Perhaps 
the most important work of one of the ablest New Testament 
scholars of our time. No Christian student can neglect it.”— 
Theology Today. $4.50 


By ANDERS NYGREN, Bishop of Lund. This modern 
theological classic is now at last available in one complete 
translation, authorized by Bishop Nygren himself, and 
published in one definitive vojume. 

784 pages, $7.00 


At all bookstores, THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, Philadelphia 7 
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As a well-balanced and stimulating 
survey of present-day American theology 
this volume deserves high recommen- 
dation. 

JoHN Newton THOMAS 





The Atonement in Our Time, by 
MarTIN JARRETT-KERR. Morehouse- 
Gorman Co., New York, 1953. 164 
PP- 

In a modest Preface the author affirms 

that there is not a single original thought 

in his book. This all depends on what is 
meant by “original”! I, for one, would 
be prepared to say that he has given us 

a highly original approach to the doc- 

trine of the atonement and one which 

speaks to our modern situation in a 

quite unusual way. This is not alto- 

gether surprising in view of the fact 
that he deliberately sets out to take ac- 
count of existentialist ways of thinking 
on the one hand and of contemporary 
psychological investigations on the 
other. This is a book which, while re- 
maining true to the gospel of the New 

Testament, seeks ever to be in close re- 

lation to the searchings and questings of 

our own day. 


Beginning with the two main prob- 


‘lems of man’s condition—his wilful 


failures and his limited capacities — 
Father Jarrett-Kerr goes on to consider 
the nature of the God who responds and 
the way in which the response is made. 
A fourth chapter provides a penetrating 
discussion of alienation and reconcilia- 
tion while the final chapter takes up the 
idea of the sanctification of time with 
special reference to the Christian Eu- 


charist. It is not a complete treatment 
of atonement doctrine but it sheds light 
on many of the problems with which 
the doctrine is concerned. 

One of the most interesting features 
of the book is to be found in the numer- 
ous quotations from French writers. In 
particular the suggestive analysis of 
interpersonal relationships by Nédon- 
celle is of very great value. The author’s 
range of reading is, indeed, unusually 
wide and this means that although quo- 
tations occupy a large place in the text, 
the proportion does not seem excessive 
seeing that they open up so many 
avenues into contemporary thought. He 
seems to have had greater opportunities 
of becoming familiar with the works of 
American psychologists than with those 
of American theologians; it is strange, 
for example, that he makes no reference 
to Tillich with whom, in many ways, he 
shows real affinities. But all in all this 
is an eminently fair, readable, and stim- 
ulating treatment of the subject from a 
writer whose interests are wide and 
whose insights are often profound. 


F. W. DILLISTONE 





The Christian Attitude to Other Re- 
ligions, by E. C. Dewicx. Cambridge 
University Press, Cambridge, Eng- 
land, 1953. 220 pp. $5.00. 


Tuts volume contains the Hulsean Lec- 
tures delivered before the University of 
Cambridge in 1949. No attempt is 
made here to undertake a comprehen- 
sive study of non-Christian religions, 
but the work is by a veteran missionary, 
who spent many years in India and 
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Ceylon, and who is particularly ac- 
quainted with Hinduism, Buddhism, 
and Islam. His approach to the subject 
is highly provocative. It begins by citing 
the challenge from other religions to 
contemporary Christianity; the answers 
from the church are recapitulated and 
the message of Jesus Christ in relation to 
other religions is stressed. The author 
takes into account the tradition of the 
church on the subject against the back- 
ground of a changing world. He ad- 
dresses himself to the recovery of first 
principles, centered in the supremacy of 
Jesus Christ. From that point of van- 
tage he is able to discuss the reform of 
missionary policy and practice. 

The work is readable and persuasive. 
Although the author makes no claim to 
be a professional scholar in the field, the 
result of his work is authoritative and 
sound. Dr. Dewick reaches the con- 
clusion that there is nothing to disprove 
and much to confirm the faith that 
through Jesus Christ God has given a 
revelation of truth that is supreme and 
unique for all mankind. He does not 
exclude the possibility, however, that 
God may also have truly spoken to 
men through other channels. He con- 
siders our chief aim in the study of non- 
Christian religions to test all religions by 
the principles of Jesus Christ’s teaching; 
when we do this, it becomes clear that 
all religions are not fundamentally alike 
or equal in value. 

There is a great deal of solid thinking 
and interpretation in this book. The 
author, for one thing, holds that while 
Christians do recognize the reality of 
differences between religions, they may 
rightly take part in inter-religious 


gatherings and discussions, especially if 
held in an atmosphere of prayer and 
worship. Altogether, this is a timely 
and highly rewarding book. 


Epwarp J. Jurji 





God Hidden and Revealed, by JoHN 
DILLENBERGER. Muhlenberg Press, 


Philadelphia, 1953. 193 pp. $2.50. 


DILLENBERGER’S book is a well written 
and interesting treatment of the prob- 
lem of God’s hiddenness in relation to 
his revelation of himself. It concerns 
itself with the interpretation of Luther’s 
deus absconditus in the history of Chris- 
tian theology from Albrecht Ritschl to 
Karl Barth. By way of delineation of 
this theme, the reader is introduced to 
the structures of the thoughts of Ritschl, 
Harnack, Holl, Kattenbusch, the two 
Seebergs, Otto, Brunner, and Barth. 
This book carefully tells the story of the 
theologians’ increasing concern with the 
majesty and freedom of God, with the 
mystery of God’s presentation of himself 
in the Crucified One. The discussion of 
the veiling and unveiling of God leads 
one to a consideration of the topics of 
predestination, divine transcendence 
and immanence, the via negativa, the 
divine wrath and mercy. From Ritschl 
to Barth we see the development of the 
idea that God communicates himself as 
hidden, not merely as he is considered 
apart from Christ or as displayed in na- 
ture, but exactly in the moment of 
revelation through Christ. The Cross 
presents God as both known and un- 
known. It is refreshing, however, to 
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read here that this author thinks that 
there are theological prospects beyond 
Barth. Dillenberger has made an im- 
portant contribution to historical the- 
ology in this work. It deserves study by 
professor and preacher. 


WALTER E. STUERMANN 





From Luther io Wesley, by FRANZ 
HILDEBRANDT, Lutterworth Press, 


London, 1951. 224 pp. $3.75. 


Here is a book that will delight the 
hearts of teachers and students of Prot- 
estant theology. As a German theo- 
logian and pastor, the author knows 
Luther and Lutheran theology at first 
hand; as a Methodist minister in Eng- 
land, he knows Methodist theology as 
expressed in the sermons of John and 
in the hymns of both John and Charles 
Wesley. His treatment of both Lutheran 
and Methodist thought and practice is 
accurate, thorough, and unbiased. 

The aim of the author, however, is 
not primarily theological. He writes 
rather as one who has made a great 
discovery of vital importance to two 
large branches of the Protestant Church 
and would urge each of them to take 


‘ advantage of this discovery to insure 


its vitality, soundness, and integrity. 
It was through Luther that John and 
Charles Wesley finally learned that sal- 
vation is through faith alone, and it 
was only through acceptance of this 
doctrine that they could arrive at a 
satisfactory religious experience, that is, 
the assurance of being in right relation- 
ship with God. Thus the revival took 


over Luther’s basic doctrine, but went 
on to apply that doctrine in such a way 
as to make assurance, or “the witness 
of the Spirit,” its main emphasis. 

The Lutheran Church, always greatly 
concerned about sound doctrine, has 
tended to harden into a rigid orthodoxy 
and to allow correct belief to become 
a substitute for vital religion. Metho- 
dism, on the other hand, laid so much 
stress upon feeling and “the fruits” of 
faith that it has been in danger of be- 
coming indifferent to doctrinal sound- 
ness and of falling into the pit of hu- 
manism and pietism. 

What the Lutheran Church needs to 
do, according to the author, is to appre- 
ciate and accept the Wesleyan revival as 
the logical fulfillment of the Reforma- 
tion, and act accordingly, and what the 
Methodisi Church needs to do is to 
fortify itself against “synergism” and 
ecstasy by becoming steeped in Refor- 
mation doctrine. This would be “the 
revival of the Reformation” and “the 
reformation of the Revival.” 

Dr. Hildebrandt relies exclusively on 
the Bible as “the Word of God” and 
repudiates what he calls “contemporary 
English theology.” His attitude toward 
dominant trends in theological recon- 
struction in both England and America 
is indicated by a reference to “that out- 
rageous hymn ‘Rise up, O men of 
God.’ ” GILBERT T. ROWE 





In the Name of Christ: A History of the 
Mennonite Central Committee and 
its Services 1920-1951, by Joun D. 
Unrun. Herald Press, Scottdale, 


Penn., 1952. 484 pp. $3.75. 
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Something to say - and a way to say it... 


PREACHING ANGLES 


30 tested ways to get and hold attention 


FRANK H. CALDWELL, president and professor of homiletics, Louisville Presby- 
terian Theological Seminary 


Here are techniques, procedures, and ideas to make preaching more 
forceful and convincing—to stimulate variety and effectiveness in the ministry of 
the pulpit. In a highly readable style that exemplifies the techniques he advocates, 
Dr. Caldwell 
“identifies, describes, and evaluates thirty angles of approach to preaching 
“presents specific examples of these angles—outlines of actual sermons that 

ave proved effective 
*suggests source materials for further study and experiment 


The Chapters: THE DYNAMICS OF SERMON ANGLES—ANGLES OF TEXTURAL 
EXCAVATION—BIOGRAPHICAL AND AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL ANGLES—ANGLES 
FROM VARIETIES OF DOMINANT CONTENT—ANGLES OF RHETORICAL TECH- 
NIQUE—INDEX OF SCRIPTURE—INDEX OF SUBJECTS 


GETTING 
TO 
KNOW 
GOD 


JOHN A. REDHEAD, minis- 
ister of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Greensboro, N. C. 


Sixteen sermons about God—his nature, his grace, 

his wisdom, his providence, his saving power, and his 
personality as revealed by his only son, Jesus Christ. 
Marked by logical organization, clear-cut language, 
and a vital concern that all men may know God and 
his saving power. 
The Sermons: GETTING TO KNOW GOD—A GOD 
WHO GROWS—A GLIMPSE OF GOD—LOOKING 
AT GOD THROUGH CHRIST—PATHWAYS TO GOD— 
THE WISDOM OF GOD—THE LOVE OF GOD—THE 
WILL OF GOD—THE POWER OF GOD—THE PROVI- 
DENCE OF GOD — THE HOLINESS OF GOD — THE 
TRIUMPHANT GOD—THE SAVING GOD—THE HEAL- 
ING GOD—THE GOD OF ALL COMFORT—THE GOD 
OF ALL GRACE. 


READY JANUARY 11 


4g? MEM 





terian Church, U S.A. 





“Great help to thousands of preachers in increasing Interest in the hearers . . . 
Minimum of theoretical discussion and maximum of specific examples." 


—Halford E. Luccock 
READY FEBRUARY 8 $2 


FIRE 
IN 
THY 
MOUTH 


DONALD G. MILLER, professor 
of New Testament, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, Richmond, Va. 


Here is a challenge to every minister to make 
preaching central in his ministry and the Bible central 
in his preaching. Writing to ‘relate the recent renewal 
of interest in biblical theology to the pulpit,"’ Dr. 
Miller deals with such vital questions as the true na- 
ture of preaching, the place of the Bible in preaching, 
and the difficulties, values, and implications of bibli- 
cal preaching. 


The Chapters: BIBLICAL PREACHING AS REDEMP- 
TIVE EVENT—THE ROLE OF THE BIBLE IN PREACH- 
ING—THE PREACHER AS BIBLICAL INTERPRETER— 
THE VALUES OF BIBLICAL PREACHING—THE IM- 
PLICATIONS OF BIBLICAL PREACHING. 


READY FEBRUARY 8 $2.50 


THE CHURCH WE LOVE 


WILBUR LA ROE, JR., former moderator of the General Assembly of the Presby- 


This book is a dedicated layman's call to lay men and women every- 








where for greater love for their church and greater diligence in its service. Mr. 
La Roe brings his readers a clearer understanding of their essential place in the 
church, the benefits they derive from it, and their very real responsibility to it. 


The Chapters: IN EARTHEN VESSELS—OUR MINISTERS—THE CHRISTIAN LAY- 
MAN—THE MIRACLE OF LIFE—THE ABUNDANT LIFE—AIMING AT THE STARS 
—OUR PRECIOUS HERITAGE—SACRIFICING FOR LOVE—WHEN TROUBLE 
COMES—MISSIONS—OUR HOMES AND OUR YOUTH—CHRISTIAN FELLOW- 
SHIP—CHURCH MUSIC—OUR LORD AND MASTER. 

"A book every Protestant layman should own and read . . . heartwarming and 
searching challenge to enlist anew in the Kingdom Enterprise and ae find 
the joy which attends service to Christ and His Church.""—LEROY P. BURNEY, 
Director of Officer Training, Presbyterian Church, U.S. $1.25 


At All Bookstores... ABINGDON PRESS 


Interpretation, January, 1954—F-392 
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A Critical Study of Calvin’s Concept of 
Faith, by WALTER E. STUERMANN. 
University of Tulsa, Tulsa, 1952. 


397 PP- 


Many years ago, the Drew theologian 
Olin A. Curtis said that, as Calvin’s 
primary feeling was profoundly Chris- 
tian, the day was sure to come when 
all of Calvin’s deep Christian vitalities 
would, sharply separated from his 
formal contention, acquire a new sig- 
nificance. This doctoral dissertation evi- 
dences that, if not its full noon, the 
dawn of the day foretold by Methodist 
Dr. Curtis seems now breaking through. 

According to Calvin, the principle of 
our religion is that God has spoken 
(cf. Interpretation, April, 1952, p. 193). 
Yet, epistemologically his concept of 
faith is the key doctrine. Faith is a 
firm knowledge of God’s benevolence 
towards us, revealed to our intellect and 
sealed in our sentiment by what our 
forefathers called the Holy Spirit. ‘This 
knowledge is an extrarational and mys- 
tic form of certainty which gives peace 
to our mind and stability to our exis- 
tence. 





Friends for 300 Years: The History and 
Beliefs of the Society of Friends Since 
George Fox Started the Quaker 
Movement, by Howarp Brinton. 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 


1952. 239 pp. $3.00. 


A number of excellent surveys of 
Quaker history have appeared in recent 
years. Howard Brinton, Director of 
Pendle Hill, a Quaker graduate institu- 
tion, is concerned not so much with the 


external history of the Society of Friends, 
as he is with its internal history, par- 
ticularly with its thought. The author 
is convinced that there are three main 
forms of Christianity — Catholicism, 
Protestantism, and Quakerism. He 
writes, a little too much at times, as a 
protagonist of the third. But the book 
as a whole is an excellent introduction 
to the essential genius of the Friends’ 
conception of Christianity, containing a 
happy blend of quotation, summary, 
analysis, and critique. 

Dr. Brinton believes that the 2oth 
century has witnessed a growth of ra- 
tionalism and humanitarianism among 
Quakers at the expense of their earlier 
mysticism and evangelicalism. He be- 
lieves that this “modern period” is now 
drawing to a close, and that in the years 
ahead the proper balance between the 
four basic elements of an adequate re- 
ligion may be more nearly achieved. 





The Government of the Catholic 
Church, by E. M. Lynskey. P. J. 
Kenedy and Sons, New York, 1952. 
102 pp. $2.00. 


Tue author, professor of political 
science in Hunter College, seeks in this 
book to outline the major features of 
the government of the Roman Catholic 
Church “in terms that are objective, 
precise, and non-controversial.” 

Part I deals with the powers and 
functions of bishops and Pope; Part II 
with the local (particularly on the mis- 
sion field), national, and supra-national 
elements in the government of the 
church, and part III with the church 
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as a world society. The author distin- 
guishes here between the government 
of the Catholic Church and the govern- 
ment of the State of Vatican City. Miss 
Lynskey suggests, and Professor J. J. 
Ming, professor of history in Hunter 
College, argues in the preface, that this 
distinction makes it possible for the 
United States to send an ambassador 
to the Vatican State without violating 
the American principle of separation of 
church and state. 

Protestants will not agree that this 
valid distinction removes the issue; they 
will welcome, however, this brief, clear, 
and objective presentation of the basic 
principles of Roman Catholic govern- 
ment. 

ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 





The Mennonite Church in the Second 
World War, by Guy FRANKLIN 
HERSHBERGER. Mennonite Publish- 
ing House, Scottdale, Penn., 1951. 
308 pp. $3.50. 

RELIEF work which the Mennonite 

Central Committee undertook on behalf 

of Russian Mennonites in the revolu- 

tionary period following World War I 

has developed into an extensive war 

and peace service on behalf of the needy 
in various parts of the globe. Dr. Unruh, 

a dintinguished Mennonite layman, has 

compiled the record of this thirty year 

effort. Professor Hershberger describes 
not only the alternative service pro- 
grams supported by the Mennonite 

Church during World War II, but also 

the effect of the war on various aspects 

of the life, work, and witness of this 


particular church, the largest branch, 
numerically, of the Mennonite family. 
The author writes in the hope that his 
analysis will provide some guidance for 
the future, particularly in the Church’s 
witness and education for peace. 





The English Free Churches, by Horton 
Davies. Oxford University Press, 
New York, 1952. 208 pp. $2.00. 


Horton Davies, well known for his 
volume on “The Worship of the English 
Puritans” gives us here a brief, but com- 
pact and readable history of the English 
Free Churches (Presbyterian, Congre- 
gational, Baptist, Methodist, and 
Friends) from the Reformation to the 
present. It is a worthy addition to the 
other religious volumes in the admirable 
Home University Library of Modern 
Knowledge. 





The Era of the Church Fathers, A His- 
tory of the Early Church, Volume 
IV, by Hans Lietzmann. Trans. by 
BERTRAM LEE Woo -r. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York, 1952. 212 pp. 
$4.00. 


This new (and last) volume of Lietz- 
mann’s History does not need an intro- 
duction. Readers know well the quality 
of the work of the late Berlin scholar. 
Wide learning, sharp insight, literary 
skill, and gracious persuasiveness charac- 
terize everything he had written. Spe- 
cialists, of course, would take exception 
to certain of his interpretations. Ob- 
viously, there is no room for a detailed 
criticism in a brief review. One should 
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keep in mind that the book has not been 
completed by the author. Some chap- 
ters have not been written. Certain im- 
portant parts of the picture are missing. 
And this distorts the perspective not in a 
small degree. Especially must one re- 
member that nothing is said of St. 
Augustine and St. Jerome. Liturgical 
life of the period is but slightly touched 
upon and what is said of it in the chap- 
ter on “Popular Christianity” is quite 
inadequate. By the way, the “Symbol” 
interpreted by St. Cyril of Jerusalem in 
his “Catecheses” was not “the Apostles’ 
Creed” (p. 103). Nothing is said of 
the recent suggestion that ““Mystagogical 
Catecheses” are not by Cyril, but by 
John of Jerusalem, who succeeded him 
in the see, that is, for some decades 
later (W. J. Swaans in Museon, 1942). 
It is hardly possible to agree with the 
author that “the Greek theology of the 
Trinity was doomed to failure” (p. 49). 
In any case this thesis did require much 
more elaboration and L. Prestige’s re- 
interpretation, in his admirable book, 
God in Patristic Thought, had to be 
dealt with quite seriously. Strangely 
enough, in the section on St. John 
Chrysostom nothing is said of his pas- 
sionate plea for social justice. It is a gross 
exaggeration to say that Monasticism 


‘ “has nothing more than external rela- 


tions with the Christian religion” (p. 
155). One has had to take more seri- 
ously into consideration the role played 
by the monks in various doctrinal dis- 
putes (including the Origenistic con- 
troversies and Monophysitism). It is 
not enough to submit that it was done 
in spite (“nevertheless,” p. 152) of a 
complete indifference in the questions 


of dogma. Again, it must be remem- 
bered that it was in the monasteries that 
an elaborate system of regular offices 
had been created. Therefore it would 
be unfair to overemphasize onesidedly 
the ecstatic aspect of Monasticism as it 
is done by Lietzmann. He seems to ac- 
cept fully the interpretation of the 
Pseudo-Macarian “Homilies” offered 
by H. Dorries. In any case it is open to 
doubt and subject to revision. Probably, 
Lietzmann would have edited his manu- 
script before the publication had he had 
time to complete the book. The reader 
must be aware of the controversial na- 
ture of many statements he finds in 
the book. 


GEORGES FLOROVSKY 





The Sacred Scriptures of the Fapanese, 
by Post WHEELER. Henry Schuman, 
Inc., New York, 1952. 562 pp. 
$10.00. 


Any one desiring to dig down into the 
origin of Shintoism will find here a 
complete presentation of the Japanese 
myths. A westerner will find the myths 
themselves difficult and baffling, but he 
will be helped by Dr. Wheeler’s analysis 
and discussion of them. 





Kwingh the Reformer: His Life and 
Work, by Oskar Farner. Trans. by 
D. G. Sear. Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1952. 135 pp. $2.75. 


A brief, popular, but competent life of 
the great Reformer, translated from the 
German. 

















MARY, 
THE MOTHER OF JESUS 


JOHN THE BAPTIST 
NICODEMUS 


A LEPER OF GALILEE 
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Meet the Master 


in these dramatic 


Biblical Monologues 


WE MET JESUS 


THE SAMARITAN WOMAN 


A SINFUL WOMAN 
OF GALILEE 


THE DEMONIAC OF GADARA 
MARY AND MARTHA 


THE BLIND BEGGAR 
OF JERUSALEM 


THE RICH YOUNG RULER 
ZACCHAEUS THE PUBLICAN 
JUDAS ISCARIOT 

PONTIUS PILATE 

THE THIEF ON THE CROSS 
THOMAS 


SAUL OF TARSUS 





by Ray L. St. Clair 


Sixteen lives bear witness to the dynamic, trans- 
forming power of Jesus Christ. Men and women 
who met Him when He walked the earth tell in 
their own words of the unforgettable experience. 
Written in the form of dramatic monologues, 
these personal stories take the reader from Mary’s 
account of events surrounding Jesus’ birth to 
Paul’s vision on the Damascus road. The demo- 
niac, the blind beggar, the sinful woman — all 
tell of renewed life and faith through Jesus 
Christ. Here is revealed the vanity, greed, and 
fear of those who brought about His betrayal and 
His death. True to the spirit and plot of the 
Scriptures, these monologues offer ideas for ser- 
mons and for dramatic presentations, while they 
give freshness to vital New Testament truths. 


$2.75 


JOHN KNOX PRESS 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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Apostle to Islam, A Biography of Samuel 
M. Zwemer, by J. Curisty WILson. 
Baker Book House, Grand Rapids, 
1952. 261 pp. $4.00. 


Even those who had some contacts 
with Dr. Zwemer will be amazed at the 
many-sided life this man lived. He 
started as a pioneer missionary in what 
is perhaps the most difficult of all mis- 
sionary fields, and became a world 
famous authority on Moslem groups in 
many lands. As traveller, lecturer, in- 
spirer of youth, missionary statesman, 
teacher of seminary students, and as a 
man of God, Zwemer touched lives all 
around the earth. This biography is 
based on a wealth of material and is in- 
terestingly written. It will gain a wide 
reading and deserves it. 





Great Leaders of the Christian Church, 
by Exrcm S. Moyer. The Moody 
Press, Chicago, 1952. 490 pp. $5.00. 

AN elementary history of the Chris- 

tian church, centering in thirty of its 

leading personalities from the Apostle 

Paul through Dwight L. Moody, writ- 

ten for edification anc instruction by 

the Librarian of Mooc, ‘ble Institute. 





‘The Lost Churches of China, by 


LEonARD M. OUTERBRIDGE. The 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 
1952. 237 pp. $3.50. 

“The glaring lesson of history is that 
Christianity has been cast out of China 
five times in thirteen hundred years. 
. .. [he Church that seeks to be God’s 
instrument must avail itself of the les- 
sons of history” (p. 159). 


Five lost churches in China! A word 
should be said about the author’s use 
of the word “lost.” Of necessity, if the 
church has been “lost” five times (in- 
cluding the present) he must give the 
term a very broad meaning. The author 
says, “For our purpose the idea ‘lost’ in 
reference to the Churches of China 
means: (1) no longer possessed or re- 
tained, (2) no longer to be found, (3) 
bewildered as to place or direction, 
(4) destroyed or ruined” (p. 13). The 
five churches which were “lost” accord- 
ing to the author were: the Nestorian 
Church in the T’ang Dynasty (a.p. 618- 
907); the Nestorian Chur_h in the 
Mongol Dynasty (A.p. 1264-1368) ; the 
Roman Catholic Church in the 16th 
and 17th centuries; the Protestant and 
Catholic Churches “lost” in the Boxer 
uprising of 1900; and the Christian 
Church of China “lost” today behind 
the bambo curtain. It is questionable 
whether the word “lost” should be used 
of the church in 1900. There was severe 
persecution in North China, and for 
about a year all missionaries withdrew 
to places of safety, but the church in 
most of China was not disturbed. Per- 
haps it is premature to call the church 
in China “lost” today, even though the 
missionary force has withdrawn. Never- 
theless, the virtual disappearance of the 
Christian movement after the first three 
occupations in China should give us 
pause, and the author has performed a 
real service in presenting to the Chris- 
tian church these chapters from its his- 
tory, both for the information they give 
on these little known periods and for the 
lessons we may learn from them. 
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What are the reasons for the eclipse 
of the church in China today? The au- 
thor suggests four reasons: (1) The 
church remained “foreign” and was 
thought by many to be anagent of the 
imperialistic West. (2) The church lost 
her vital message, and became a “suc- 
cess” religion, finding her whole work in 
social service. (3) The Christians were 
badly divided, and confused the Chinese 
by their differing emphases, and some- 
times scandalized them by their lack of 
Christlikeness in life and attitude. (4) 
The church did not take advantage of 
the rich religious heritage in China, es- 
pecially in Confucianism. With this 
failure the author is much concerned. 
He feels that humility should lead us to 
recognize that Christ fulfils the teach- 
ing of Confucius and Lao Tzu as He 
did that of the Old Testament prophets 
(p. 203). 

This is an illuminating and thought 
provoking book for all who seek to 
establish the Church throughout the 
world. 





The Scriptures of Mankind, An Intro- 
duction, by CHARLEs S. BrapENn. The 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1952. 


496 pp. $6.50. 


Tuis book is primarily an introduc- 
tion to the sacred literature of mankind, 
among which the author also includes 
the Bible. His purpose is to give the 
reader in comparatively simple language 
the origin (as far as is known), the 
scope, and outlook of the writings, with 
some illustrative material drawn from 
each. 


i2I 


Amish Life, by Joun A. HostTeT er. 
Herald Press, Scottdale, Penn., 1952. 


32 pp. 50C. 


Mucu has been written of late about 
the Amish, the most conservative of the 
Mennonite groups in America. Most of 
these articles have been written by out- 
siders, who fail to see beneath the sur- 
face. Here is “a short, readable and 
reliable” account of Amish life (attrac- 
tively printed and illustrated), written 
by a sociologist and student of Pennsyl- 
vania tolk-culture, who was born and 
reared an Amishman. 





The Beauty of Holiness, by J. Baines 
ATKINSON. The Philosophical 
Library, New York, 1953. 160 pp. 
$2.75. 

Tuis little book has for its theme the 
doctrine of “holiness,” or what Wesley 
calls “entire sanctification,” the attain- 
able ideal of biblical perfection. The 
author is a professor in Cliff College 
about which the reviewer could find 
nothing, but which seems to be a British 
school under the sponsorship of one of 
those branches of Methodism which 
still holds closely to the Wesleyan doc- 
trine of perfection. 

The book seems to be a good intro- 
duction to the strict interpretation of the 
Wesleyan doctrine. Holiness is charac- 
teristic of God, and in turn is seen in 
Jesus Christ. This is the root and 
ground of the believer’s holiness. This 
holiness does not involve absolute moral 
perfection, but is rather a state of being 
in right relationship to God. It is a gift 
to faith, an instantaneous, second bless- 
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ing which is given, sometimes days, or 
sometimes years after justification. In 
turn it is the basis of social and ethical 
action and produces the fruits of Chris- 
tian living. It is a foretaste of heaven on 
earth. 

The great difference between this 
Wesleyan doctrine and the earlier Prot- 
estant views of sanctification seems to be 
in the matter of time. Whereas the Re- 
formed and Lutheran traditions hold to 
sanctification as a process of growth 
toward perfection, never to be com- 
pleted in this life; the Wesleyan tradi- 
tion sees it as an instantaneous work of 
God in time by which the believer en- 
ters into a perfect mystical relationship 
to God. 

This reviewer would raise three 
major objections to the viewpoint of 
this book: 

1. The exegesis of such words as 
“holy,” “perfect,” and “sanctify” in 
this book seemed to be heavily weighted 
with the presupposition that the Wes- 
leyan doctrine is true. 

2. Experience does not bear out the 
belief in perfectionism. It is interesting 
that Wesley, though he preached the 
doctrine, never made any personal 
claim to perfection. 

3. The most serious objection is that 


- this doctrine creates a breach between 


mystical experience and ethical action. 
Perfection may be achieved while the 
individual is still doing immoral things. 
The author quotes with approval this 
passage from W. B. Pope: “The entire- 
ly sanctified believer may be, as touch- 
ing his relation to Christ and in Christ, 
without spot and blameless; at the same 
time, that in relation to Adam and in 


him, he is only a sinful man among sin- 
ful men” (p. 58). Such a breach be- 
tween the devotional and ethical life is, 
of course, disastrous to the character of 
the individual and the whole life of the 
church, for it fosters that most subtle of 
all sins, spiritual pride. 


LEsLI£ BULLOCK 





Here s A Faith for You, by Roy M. 
Pearson. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, New York and Nashville, 1953. 
155 pp. $2.00. 


To call this a book of sermons would be 
unfair to the book and its author. As 
the title indicates, it is more nearly a 
book of preaching. For in it Roy M. 
Pearson, pastor of the Hancock Congre- 
gational Church in Lexington, Massa- 
chusetts, offers his own faith directly to 
the readers. 

The titles of the fourteen chapters 
mark the flavor of the book. Some deal 
with the common problems of finding a 
faith for these times, how to get started, 
winning peace of mind, and preparing 
for the life to come. But these titles 
speak for the book: “Take the High- 
ways Leading Upward,” “Thank God 
You Feel Inadequate,’’ “Don’t Be 
Pushed Around,” “Your Prayers Are 
Answered,” and “The Mighty Are the 
Meek.” 


Two features of popular preaching 
deserve special commendation. One is 
the apt phrasing which arrests the mind. 
The other is the appropriate illustration 
which gives life to the ideas being 
developed. 
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The preaching in this book is not ex- 
pository, but topical. It starts where 
preaching perhaps ought to start, with 
the felt needs of people. It brings many 
of the truths of the Christian faith to 
bear on these problems in suggestive and 
helpful fashion. But it does not anchor 
these truths in the Bible in such a way 
that the readers can recall them by 
further reading of any given passage. 
The same things must be said again 
soon because their power will not last. 
But at least many people will gain some 
practical suggestions for their daily 
living. 

The reviewer completed the reading 
of this book with a prayer of thanks- 
giving that one man’s faith could be 
made helpful to others. But he also 
offered a petition that those who have 
a full understanding of biblical truth 
could and would present it in more 
popular fashion, thus bridging the un- 
necessary gap between a biblical the- 
ology and the life of lay people. 


JoserH M. Gettys 





The Retreat from Christianity in the 
Modern World, by J. V. LANGMEAD 
CassEerLey. Longmans, Green & 
Co., New York, 1952. 175 pp. $2.75. 


THESE must have been exciting lec- 
tures. At least, they make interesting 
reading, which lectures often do not. 
Retreat from Christianity, Dr. Casser- 
ley says, is “almost as ancient as Christi- 
anity itself.’ He deals however, only 
with retreat in the modern world, be- 
ginning with eighteenth century ration- 
alism. He finds this withdrawal follow- 
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ing two well defined routes: retreat 
into irreligion, and retreat into religion. 
The former road leads into the familiar 
terrain of secular culture: that intol- 
erant brand of rationalism spawned by 
the “enlightenment,” pragmatism and 
positivism, the “scientific outlook” of 
the nineteenth century (which is not 
science at all, but a sort of philosophy), 
and atheistic humanism. The retreat in- 
to religion traverses country less criti- 
cally explored hitherto: natural reli- 
gion, which the author terms: “eigh- 
teenth century rationalism at least en- 
deavoring . . . to operate on the side 
of the angels,” and offering a faith free 
of the embarrassing aspects of revela- 
tion; and comparative religion, by which 
he means the syncretic movements that 
are constantly trying to harmonize 
Christianity with the other world reli- 
gions, or even merge them all to form a 
“common faith”; and finally, the politi- 
cal faiths, which have captured the 
imagination of our century and consti- 
tute the most spectacular retreat of all 
time. 

Having thus defined the lines of re- 
treat, Dr. Casserley analyzes the situa- 
tion which engenders them: the failure 
of contemporary theology, the instability 
of an age in agony, the sociological 
factors (rise of the masses, the indus- 
trialized consciousness, breakdown of 
tradition, the revolt ideologies, etc.) 
and the psychological situation of the 
modern world, which he states with 
masterly lucidity. 

Finally, this book faces the question 
which the modern temper inevitably 
poses: Is this movement away from 
traditional Christianity really a retreat 
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or an advance? The question takes 
three forms: Have we advanced beyond 
Christianity morally? Have we ad- 
vanced beyond Christianity intellectual- 
ly? Have we advanced beyond Christi- 
anity socially? Each question is faced 
squarely and subjected to searching a- 
nalysis. The author’s conclusion is that 
the Christian ethic is not only more ex- 
acting, but also more practicable than 
its secular counterpart; that the Chris- 
tian philosophy not only depicts Reality 
more accurately, but its alternative is 
the triumph of “barbarism, irreligion, 
and idolatry”; and that the Christian 
social ideal is the symmetrical and co- 
herent whole of which every non-Chris- 
tian social plan is a broken arc, a frag- 
mented and inadequate copy. 

This is a thoughtful and thought pro- 
voking book. It is not light reading, but 
for one who wishes to survey the place 
of Christianity in the modern world, 
and is not afraid to have his thinking 
stretched in the process, it is well worth 
the effort. B. FRANK HALL 





Unity and Language: A Study in the 
Philosophy of Fohann Georg Ham- 
ann, by James C. O’FLAHERTY. 
Chapel Hill, University of North 
Carolina. Studies in the Germanic 
Languages and Literatures, Number 
Six, 1952. 121 pp. Cloth, $3.00; 
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CoursEs in existentialism are now ap- 
pearing in university philosophy depart- 
ments. Dr. O’Flaherty’s study in Ham- 
ann is a welcome addition to materials 
available in this field, for, as he demon- 
strates, Hamann is a fountainhead. This 


18th century thinker has exercised pro- 
found influence on a list of creative 
thinkers, Herder, Goethe, Jean Paul, 
Kierkegaard, and, today, Brunner. 

Dr. O’Flaherty seeks to rescue Ham- 
ann from the category of “an interest- 
ing personality” by setting forth the 
philosophical principles embodied in 
his corpus of unsystematic writings. 
“The Magus of the North,” as he has 
been called, was especially interested in 
the meaning of language, thus being a 
precursor of those who in our century 
are concerning ther..selves with seman- 
tic problems. Hamann’s “most effective 
blow against the Enlightenment,” this 
writer says, is to be found in his “lin- 
guistically-grounded idea of unity.”’ 
Hamann argued for natural as opposed 
to abstract language, the approach of 
poetry as opposed to that of mathemat- 
ics. He emphasized the language of na- 
ture, such as that in which the divine 
revelation is couched in Scripture, as 
the form in which ultimate things must 
be set forth, as over against the philoso- 
phers’ concern for metaphysical objec- 
tivity. He insisted on the wholeness of 
the person, stressing the importance of 
the emotions long before modern psy- 
chology was even born. He wrote 
“Emotion alone gives to abstractions 
and hypotheses hands, feet, wings. . .” 
The author feels that Hamann’s anti- 
rationalism “caused him to be singularly 
unappreciative of the virtues of more 
abstract thinkers.” 

The book, thoroughly annotated and 
with an introduction by Walter Lowrie, 
is a revision of the author’s doctoral 
dissertation (1950) at the University 
of Chicago. Kenpic BruBAKER CULLY 
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